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ONLY A LITTLE GIRL. 


“There comes Hannah, now she will tell us all 
about it; oh dear! but she has turned the other 
way. Hannah! Hannah!” 

The shrill voice raised to its highest pitch rings 
down the mall, and reaches the ears of the young 
girl who has “just turned the other way.” 

“There, she has heard; she is coming back,” 
cries the owner of the shrill voice—another young 
girl—to her three companions, as Hannah lifts her 
head, and then bends her steps toward them. 
Presently the five are standing together in a 
little group by the big elm-tree. 

Five girls, their ages ranging from ten to 
fourteen. And how their tongues chatter! 
First one, then the other asks a question, 
then they all four fall to asking questions 
together, until Joanna Winslow cries out, 
impatiently ,— 

“We don’t give Hannah a chance to speak, 
we beset her su. Let her tell the story her 
own way.” 

In the lull that follows this rebuke, Han- 
nah Boylston goes on to tell her story to her 
four eager listeners. It is an old story now, 
but it was a new story then, and told all 
over Boston that day, and indeed for many 
a,cuy after it happened, with all sorts of ex- 
aygerations and additions. 

But Hannah Boylston was the daughter 
of the Reverend Matthew Boylston, and of 
course her story would have neither exag- 
gerations nor additions; then besides, she 
was an eye-witness, and her own brother 


v1 nah, with a ft of slow afgnt 
ty, “that the boys went to the mall thinking 
they'd have a good slide before the soldiers 
had time to trouble ‘em, our Miles had 
found out that at twelve k the soldiers 
were mostly out of the wa¥? ,. 

‘‘Well, sure enough, just as he thought, 
not a red-coat was to be‘seen except the sen- 
try, who was over to the north side of the 
mall, and far away from the pond; so the 
boys started off in fine spirits. But what do 
you think those bad, meddling red-coats had 
done, eh ?” 

Hannah paused here at this question, with 
the true instinct of the story-teller, to give 
force and effect to what was coming. After 
her companions had satisfied her by a cho- 
rus of exclamations, she took up the thread 
of her story. “They had broken the ice 
of the pond through and through, and from 
end to end.” 

“OQ Hannah!” broke forth her listeners at 
this announcement of enormity. 

“And what did the boys say then?” in- 
quired little Patty Endicott. 

“T'll tell you what they did,” said Han- 
nah, with great pride in her tones; “they 
just made up their minds then and there that 
they wouldn't stand being cheated out of their 
rights any longer. They'd always had that part 
of the mall for their play-ground, until these sol- 
diers of General Gage’s had set up that they hada 
better right, which they hadn’t at all, being only 
wicked tools of the enemy, and ‘interopers’ my 
father says,”—she meant interlopers,—‘‘so they 
first ordered them away from the mall, and then, 
when the boys didn’t mind this order, they threw 
sand on the pond, so that they shouldn’t slide 
there, and pulled their beautiful snow-houses 
down. But the boys swept the sand off, and 
built up the snow-hoases again in spite of them.” 

There was another chorus of “‘oh’s” and “ah’s,” 
and a final wonder and question of why these 
wicked “interopers” should wish to do such 
things to tease a parcel of innocent boys. 


Hannah had all the formal little ways and 
! modes of speech that were common. to that time, 
| rather intensified, perhaps, by her being the oldest 
| child in her father’s family, and therefore brought 
into contact more with grown-up people. 

Little Patty Endicott had been trained in the 
same formal fashion, but she was of a gay, inde- 
pendent disposition, not at all disposed to prim- 
ness, or to taking things on authority without 
question or demur, like Hannah, 

When, therefore, Hannah made this dignified 








“T’ll tell you why,” responded Hannah, wisely ; 
“it is because they want to teach everybody, even 
the children, that they are masters here now; I 
heard Master Cayew say so.” 

“Some folks say the boys were saucy to the 
soldiers and threw stones at ’em, and so made ’em 
mad,” piped up Patty Endicott. 

Hannah didn’t relish this little “‘pipe” of Patty 
Endicott’s. 

“My brother, Mark, knows how it was exactly, 
and he told me what I am telling you,” she cried 
out herewrather sharply, “and Mark has been 
taught not to tell lies, and not to be saucy to his 
clders |” 





yet sharp reply, Patty made a funny little contur- 
tion of her pretty mouth, and then with a sly im- 


itation of Hannah’s manner, and dropping a saucy 
mock courtesy, she said,— 

“T crave your pardon, mistress Hannah, but I 
heard Elder Marvin say the other day that boys 
were generally in a wild and ungodly state, and 
their word not to be relied upon.” 

Hannah grew as red as Patty’s red cloak in her 
amazed indignation, That anybody should dare 
to insinuate that, her brother, the son of the Rey. 
Matthew Boylston, was in a wild and ungodly 
State! 

“O Hannah, don’t mind Patty,” broke in Joan- 
na Winslow, here; “Patty is only a foolish little 
girl, so do please go on with your story.” 

Thus flatteringly entreated, Hannah, nothing 
loath, went on, turning her back, however, upon 
Patty as she did so, which only enabled Patty to 
play off sundry little pranks in pantomime for the 


they couldn’t see the general, and that they must 
go away. General Gage, who was in the room, 
overheard this talk, or overheard the loud voices, 
and came out to the door to see what it all meant. 

“Then Tommy Littleton sprang forward and 
began to tell how the whole winter long they had 
been persecuted and ill-treated by the British sol- 
diers, and driven away from. their old play-ground, 
which they had had ever since they had been old 
enough to walk, and where they had never done 
any harm or mischief to anybody. 

“The general looked so savage, at first, the boys 








amusement of her companions, But evennaughty, 
frolicsome Patty was soon so interested that she 
forgot her prankishness entirely. 

“The boys were so indignant when they found 
that smooth, beautiful ice broken,” said Hannah, 
taking up the thread of her story again, “that 
they determined to go to head-quarters and make 
a complaint; and as they were all together then, 
they thought they would go that very moment to 
the Province House and see General Gage him- 
self. 

‘At first the black serving-man at the Province 


' House began to scold them, and told them that 





thought he was going to order them arrested. 





“What!” he said, ‘have your fathers been teach- 
ing you rebellion, and sent you here to declare 
it? 

“* ‘Nobody sent us,’ answered Tommy Littleton, 
and then he told the whole of the story, about the 
broken ice and the sand and the snow-houses and | 
everything, and how only yesterday the soldiers 
called them, when they had complained of such | 
treatment, young rebels, and told them to help | 
themselves if they could! 

“General Gage when he had heard all this was | 
indignant with his soldiers, and he made a speech | 
right there, and said they were brave boys, and 
that he would see that they were not molested | 





those great brown eyes looking with that wistful, 
far-off expression ? 

I will tell you. Patty was full of dreams and 
fancies; she had a rich imagination and a warm 
heart. Though she was only eleven years old, 
she had read more than most girls of that time. 
What she had :ead was mostly history, of heroic 
deeds, and accounts of travellers and discoverers ; 
for in 1770, special story-books for boys and girls 
were not plentiful as they are now. 

Such books, however, as Patty had fed on, had 





matured her mind in some ways far beyond the 
minds of the girls in this day, who read only gay 
little modern tales of fictiun. 

The account that she had just heard of 
these boys of her acquaintance—their deter- 
mination and pluck, and the respectful admi- 
ration it had called forth from the British 
general, who now held the town under King 
George’s authority, had fired her youthful 
mind with a sort of ardor to do and dare 
some patriotic thing for the good of her 
country. 

“If I only were a boy,” she said to her- 
self, “I might do anything, for boys find 
things to do, but girls are shut up in the 
house to mind their books and to learn to 
sew and to do woman’s work.’” 

Now Patty was not a vain child, but she 
was very much stirred by all the excite- 
ment of the time, and wanted to exert her- 
self in some direct way, to do some deed 
that should really help her country. 

Now I don’t suppose if you eduld have 
talked with Patty seriously, that she would 
have thought that these boys had done a 
very wonderful ar notet-st- -** r 


i : v. assay, wath & SE- 
rious little fierceness, always called every 
British soldiery suggested so much more. 

So absorbed was our Patty in these fancies 
and dreams, that she scarcely heard a word 
of her companions’ merry talk as they 
crossed the Common. ‘What's come over 
Mistress Patsey ?”’ laughingly asked Ann 
Loveday, at last, peering down into the 
dreamy face. 

“O Ann, I was thinking. I wished that I 
—that we girls could do something—some- 
thing courageous and fine, as boys can.” 

Ann laughed, another pleasant, kind 
laugh, and pinched Patty’s plump arm play- 
fully, by way of answer. She was used to 
her friend’s dreams aud fancies. But Han- 
nah tip-tilted her head, put on a prim, se- 
vere, what Patty called her preachy look, 
and said,— 

“The Scripture tells us that ‘Envy slayeth 
the silly one.’” 

“Trt tells us, too, ‘Be not wise in your own 
conceit,’” struck back Patty, quick as a 
flash. 

A dull red mounted to Hannah’s face, and 
an angry look came into her eyes. The 
other girls tittered, though a little scared 
that Patty should use Bible texts in this warlike 
fashion, and against Parson Boylston’s daughter, 
too. 

There is no telling how this encounter would 
have gone on, from bad to worse, if Ann Loveday, 
sweet peace-making soul, had not here suddenly 
interposed. 

“OQ Patty,” she cried, ‘come round by Brom- 
field Lane, it’s only a little way further; I want 
you to stop a minute at my house—my mother 
has got a message for you to take to your aunt.” 

Patty quite understood this gentle device of her 
friend, and slyly laughed to herself, but she was 
always glad of an excuse to st@p at dear Ann 


any more, and that the soldiers should be severe- | Loveday’s, and did not care to go on with Han- 


ly punished. 

“The boys were so pleased that they swung 
their caps and hurrahed three times, and the gen- 
eral bowed them off as pleased as they. I told 
Mark it wasn’t right for them to cheer the enemy’s 
general, but he said they only hurrahed for bis 
justice to them. A little while afterwards Master 
Carew overheard him say to one of his officers, 
that the very children of Boston draw in a love of 
liberty with the air they breathe.” 

With renewed r of appreciation the girls 
received the conclusion of this story. Patty alone 
seemed less voluble. Her tongue, which usually 
upon every occasion went click clack, was almost 
silent, What was the small girl thinking of so 








carnestly ? Where, into what dream-country, were 


nah, who she very well knew was slowly, accord- 
ing to her wont, thinking out some scathing text 
to overwhelm her. The minute the two turned 
down Bromfield Lane the laughter broke forth. 

“O Ann, such a good truth-telling girl as you, 
making up such stories of messages !” 

“But my mother has always some message to 
send to your Aunt Keziah,” replied Ann, de- 
murely. 

Patty laughed again, then suddenly exclaimed, 
running a step or two ahead,— 

“Why, there's my father!” 

The tall, stately-looking man walking briskly 
toward them, his head bent down, as it in deep 
thonght, looked up at this, and nodded plensantly, 
Ann thought it a good opportunity to proffer a re 
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quest. Could Patty be allowed to go home with 
her and take supper at her house ? 

Mr. Endicott had a great respect for Ann’s fa- 
ther and quite approved of Ann, with her quiet, 
womanly ways, and so, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, gave cordial consent. 

The two girls were always very happy together, 
and when they reached Ann’s_pleasant_ home, 
where her mother and lit 
made such a bright, merry 
less Patty, who had neith 
Patty was in the most joyous humor, quite forget- 
ting, or what was better, quite indifferent to Han- 
nah Boylston’s provoki ronage. 

All her vain dreams and@esires, too, seemed to 
vanish in the atmosphere of that pleasant home, 
and the minutes went so swiftly that she could 
scarcely credit it was seven o’clock when the old 
English time-piece in the corner struck the hour. 

“And am I to go home at eight, when Nathan 
comes for me?” said Patty, regretfully. 

Mrs. Loveday looked up at this from her knit- 
ting. “O Patty, I want you to tell your Aunt 
Keziah that I’m to have the new sleeve-pattern 
next week from Mistress Philbrook, and that I'll 
send it to her. It is to be cut bias, tell her, so 
she will have to buy an extra width of cloth.” 

Ann laughed merrily. “What did I tell you, 
Patty, about messages ?” 

The baby cried just then, and Mrs. Loveday 
hurried from the room with motherly anxiety. 
Presently she called Ann to bring her the porrin- 
ger of milk that set by the fire, and Patty was 
left to herself and her own thoughts, for Mr. 
Loveday, who was at the far end of the big apart- 
ment, was very busy poring over a large map 
that lay before him. 

Patty stroked the maltese kitten that purred in 
her lap, and hoped Ann would not be detained 
long upstairs, for the minutes were flying rapidly, 
and Nathan would soon be coming for her. Tick- 
tack! tick-tack! went the old clock pendulum. 
Patty was counting it dreamily, when rat-tat-tat! 
fell sharply upon the door without. 

Mr. Loveday left his map and his papers to an- 
swer the summons. He also left the sitting-room 
door a little ajar, and Patty presently heard a 
mingled hum of two voices, wherein she could 
discern, “We must goat once! There isn’t a min- 
ute to be lost! That jackanapes will ruin the 
whole. But Endicott must be told.” 






But the new-comer laughed. “No, no, this won't 
do,” he said. ‘I want you and little madam here 
to come with me.” 

It was of no use for Nathan to remonstrate. 
The speaker was armed with military authority, 
and there was nothing to do but to accompany 
him. 

‘Don’t you be skeered, missy,” said Nathan, in 
rather trembling tones to Patty. 

Patty was louking up just then into the guard’s 
face, which wore a mocking sort of smile; and he 
instantly, in a derisive tone, repeated after Na- 
than,— 

“No, don’t you be skeered, little missy !” 

Patty’s spirit rose, and she responded as sharp- 
ly as she would have answered Hannah Bolyston’s 
patronage,— 

“Thank you, I’m not at all ‘skeered,’ sir.” 

“You mustn’t be sassy to um,” whispered Na- 
than, in great trepidation. 

“You shut up, Cuffee, and let her alone,” said 
the guard, evidently very much amused at Patty’s 
spirit. 

In a very short time Patty’s spirit was brought 
to a severer test than this; for she and Nathan 
were taken before a party of officers, who evi- 
dently regarded them as very suspicious person- 
ages. The guard went forward at the first, and 
made some explanation to the officer-in-chief, 
then retired behind his chair. 

There was then a few moments’ consultation 
with the other officers, and then Nathan was or- 
dered under guard into another room. 

“Oh, de lor! my little missy be skeered most to 
deff. Marse Endicott’ll”—— 

“Hush, you foolish lout!” interrupted the colo- 
nel. ‘Nobody’s going to harm your little mis- 
tress.” 

As the door closed upon Nathan, the colonel 
turned toward his small prisoner and smiled. But 
Patty did not return this smile. She -began to 
feel that something very serious was in process, 
and though she did not tremble, she had grown 
very pale, and looked like a snowdrop in her red 
| cloak and hood. 

The officer had a little girl of his own and knew 
how to approach children. He put out his hand. 
“Come here, my child,” he said, pleasantly. “I 
only want to ask you a question, which you must 
answer truthfully; and I am sure in this goodly 
town you have been taught to tell the truth. 





Then followed other words in a lower tone, 
and then Mr. Loveday came hack to the sitting- 
room, followed by another gentleman in long rid- 
ing boots and cloak. Mr. Loveday was evidently 
much disturbed. He came straight up to Patty, 


and bent over her with such a grave face that the | 


girl Was Migtrened. , 

“Oh, what is it? Is my father in danger?” she 
cried out. 

“No, no.. What put such a thought in your 
head, child? It is only that I want you to carry 
him a message. Nathan comes for you, I believe, 
at eight; as quickly as you get home, tell your 
father from me that the wheelwright I recomnmend- 
ed to him has failed; but if he will see Goodman 
Brown at the Neck to-night, he may make ar- 
rangements for the recovery of some valuable 
property.” 

The strange gentleman said something in an 
undertone, to which Mr. Loveday replied,— 

“It’s the only way. I can’t write it, and I’ve 
nobody else to send, or totrust.”” Then in a loud- 
er tone to Patty,— 

“My dear, I have heard your father say that 
you have a wonderful memory, and can repeat 
long verses with great exactness. Do you think 


you can take him this message as 1 have given | 


it?” 

Patty, in a docile manner, though a little bash- 
ful, repeated the message word for word. Mr. 
Loveday’s face brightened. ‘That is excellent!” 


he said. Then, impressively, ‘‘Do not repeat it to | 


any one except your father, remember.” 

In another moment he had hurried from the 
room, and Patty heard him calling up to his wife 
a hasty good-night and some explanation of his 
hurried departure. 

When, a little later, Patty was going down 
the garden path with black Nathan, her father’s 
house servant, Mrs. Loveday suddenly called af- 
ter her,— 

“Patty, be sure you don’t forget the message I 
gave you!” 

“No, ma’am, I'll not forget.” 

And then Patty laughed to herself as she thought 
of the two messages that had been entrusted to her. 
How very funny it was, nobody but herself knew of 
these tico messages; for Patty Endicott was an 


honorable little maiden, and did not betray confi- | 


dence. Mr. Loveday had told her to repeat his 
message to no one but her father, and she had not 
even hinted what he bad told ber to Mrs. Love- 
day or Ann, when they had returned to the sit- 
ting-room. 

The night was cold and cloudy; it was the last 
of February, and a snowstorm seemed pending, 
from the chill in the air. Nathan hurried little 
missy along as fast as her feet could carry her. 
They had turned down Bromfield Lane when a 
sentry ordered them to halt and give the counter- 
sign, for Boston was under strict British military 
rule. 

Nathan was fully prepared, however, as were 


all the servants of the citizens, and they were | 


passing on when another voice behind them com- 
manded them to halt. The black man turned 


briskly, and again repeated the countersign. 


What was the message you were charged to take 
home with you to-night ?” 

The color that had fled from Patty’s cheeks re- 
turned like a flood-tide. The officers, at this sign 
| of agitation, exchanged glances. For a moment 
the child was dumb with the sudden pressure of 
her thoughts. She remembered what Nuthan had 
said, just as they had turned from the Loveday 
gateway : “Seems if I seed somebody dodgin’ dat 
yer ellum tree, but I guess ‘twas a shadder.” 

Patty knew now that it was no shadow; that 
somebody had indeed heen “dodgin’” round the 
| elm-tree; somebody that the British had set to 

watch the Loveday Mansion, on suspicion of some 

Federal plot or plan that had got whispered 

about. 

Coming just too late for Master Loveday and 
his companion, the spy was just in time to hear 

| Mistress Loveday’s emphatic injunction concern- 

ing a message, and had at once jumped to the 
conclusion that he was on the scent of valuable 
information, and had hence quietly followed and 
arrested Nathan and his charge. 

Patty did not put all these thoughts into words. 
Like a flash the situation had presented itself to 
her. 

“Come,” said the colonel, smiling complacently, 
“you have only to tell us the message.” 

Something of Patty’s trepidation had now van- 
ished, and in a low but clear voice she distinctly 
repeated, word for word, Mistress Loveday’s mes- 
sage to her Aunt Keziah. 

The colonel looked at his officers; his officers 
looked at him. One of the officers laughed rath- 
er jeeringly after a moment. 

“Another mare’s nest ?” he asked. 

“Is this all, positively all, of the message? Was 
there nothing more ?” inquired the colonel, sharp- 
ly. ‘You must tell us all the truth, or we shall 
keep you until you do.” 

Patty had clearly in her mind Master Loveday’s 
| message to her father, and she was now quite sure 
that it was the guarded information in that that 
| they were in search of; but the colonel had only 

asked her for one message. Of course, she had a 
right to infer it was the one that the spying guard 
| had overheard Mistress Loveday allude to, so she 

answered readily ,— 

“No, there was no word more.” 

They questioned and cross-questioned her, and 
in this latter they came so close to her secret that 
Patty trembled in her small shoes, lest some un- 

| guarded admission of hers, some slip of the 
| tongue, should disclose the fact that there was an- 
other message. 

When, at the end of it all, the officer who had 
jeeringly derided the matter, again spoke in the 
same tone, the colonel, who, in the meantime, 
| had been intently studying a slip of paper where- 
| on he had carefully inscribed Mistress Loveday’s 
words, suddenly exclaimed,— 

| “Not so fast! not so fast! Look here a mo- 
ment.” 

In a far corner of the room the three gentlemen 
conferred together in under tones. But Patty had 


” 


| 


could not help catching words and half sentences 
here and there, such as, ‘“We may be disregarding 
the most important—Philbrook—a plotting rebel 
— extra — may mean — men — muskets — bias —- 
across country—instead of straight road.” 

Patty grew cold as she heard these words. Per- 
haps, after all, Mistress Loveday’s message might 
also have some hidden meaning, such as they were 
seeking. She knew that these were troublous 
times, when all sorts of ways and means were re- 
sorted to to evade the watchfulness of the British. 
She was busy with these reflections when she 
heard an order given in a low tone, then the gal- 
loping of a horse’s hoofs presently struck her ear. 
As they died away in the distance the colonel came 
toward her. His watch was in his hand; he was 
evidently computing time and distance. 

He waited, for what seemed to Patty a long 
time, just before her, his eyes fixed upon his 
watch, his mind intent upon his reckoning. At 
length he took a step forward, and smiling to her, 
said,— 

“Come, little maid, you have been very patient. 
I hope when you are my guest again, it will not 
be so unwillingly.” 

He held the door open for her, called to Nathan, 
who stood just outside, and with what seemed to 
Patty a half-mocking smile, bowed low to her as 
she passed over the threshold. 

Neither she nor Nathan cared to talk much on 
their way home. Every shadow suggested a lurk- 
ing, following spy. When they turned the cor- 
ner and came in sight of her home, Patty saw her 
father standing in the doorway looking anxiously 
forth into the-night. It did not take her many 
minutes to fly into his arms. 

Her sudden, impulsive action and the expres- 
sion of her face showed hiin at once that some- 
thing unusual had occurred, something more than 
the lagging delay for pleasure at Mistress Love- 
day’s, for which he was prepared to rate both de- 
linquents soundly. 

Nathan’s voluble tongue began at once to tell 
the story of their detention, and of the manner in 
which he had been questioned of his master’s af- 
fairs; his outgoings and incomings, etc. But 
Patty would say nothing until shut safely within 
the snug four walls of the sitting-room, alone 
with her father. 

Mr. Endicott was a man of few words, and lit- 
tle given to much demonstration; but as he lis- 
tened to Patty’s story, very simply related, as he 
received Master Loveday’s message from her lips, 
his eyes kindled, but all the comment he made at 
that moment was, ““You’ve been a sensible child, 
Patty ; a sensible child.” In the next moment he 
was hurrying forth to obey Master Loveday’s di- 
rections. » }- 4 —< 

But Patty, though a sensible child, was also a 
sensitive one; and the excitement she had been 
through with its suggestions of danger, made her 
sleep that night troubled and broken. British sol- 
diers and British spies, with clanking swords, 
tramped through her dreams; and when she sud- 
denly, awoke in the dead, dark hours, to hear the 
whistling wind and the driving sleet and snow, 
she sat up in bed chilled with cold and foreboding 
fear. 

Where was her father? Had he. come back 
safely from his mysterious ride? Had he—— 
Hark ? what was that? 

She heard a stealthy step upon the stair. It 
paused at her door, then passed on. It was going 
straight to her father’s room. Perhaps the Brit- 
ish were coming to make him a prisoner now! 

Without another thought Patty sprang from 
her bed and flew out into the hall. The stealthy 
step stopped, and a tall figure turned and con- 
fronted her. 

“Why, Patty, what-does this mean ?” 

“O father! father! I thought the British sol- 
diers were after you!” and Patty burst into a pit- 
iful, relieved little wail. 

Gathering her up in his arms, Mr. Endicott car- 
ried the child into his room. As they sat together 
over the freshly-kindled fire upon the hearth, Pat- 
ty said, ‘‘O father, if I were only a boy to go with 
you and help you! But girls can do nothing but 
carry messages and stay at home and cry.” 

“Patty, I don’t know any boy that would have 
done what you have done. You have given the 
best of help. The message from Master Loveday 
that you brought so safely through all that cross- 
questioning has saved the Federal cause a thou- 
sand pounds, and perhaps also a thousand lives. 
I wouldn’t change my little daughter for all the 
sons in the world!” 

Patty sat up and rubbed hereyes. “Why, it’s 
all come true!” she laughed. 

“What has come truc, my dear?” 

“Why, my wish that I could do something— 
something to help, as boys can,” and Patty told 
the conversation of the afternoon. 

Perhaps if Patty had known how her father’s 
friends talked admiringly of her simple courage, 
it might have made her vain; but she did not 
know. She did not at that time even ask the 
meaning of the mysterious message, that had 
meant so much and had been of so much use. It 
was enough for her just then that her father 
wouldn't change her for all the boys in the world. 

But later, when she had grown to be a tall, slim 
girl and the war was over, she came one day across 
a record of all this in an old diary, and found 
that “Wheelright” was the name of a man who 
had been entrusted with valuable papers—plans 





‘the keen ears of childhood, and, added to these, 
the fine perceptions of a fine intelligence. She 


of a projected action, and directions as to the 
| whereabouts of ammunition, which he was to 


carry to certain parties in Roxbury. At the same 
time he had with him harmless papers of a domes- 
tic nature, deeds, etc., which he was to leave with 
Goodman Brown. 
The parties at Roxbury receiving the deeds in- 
stead of the plans they expected, sent alarmed in- 
formation to one Captain Carew, who took the 
same to Master Loveday. Both of these gentle- 
men were directly under suspicion of violent plot- 
ting and planning against the crown, and it was 
not safe for them, therefore, to venture in the 
neighborhood of the British at the neck, on any 
such errand. 
So while they rode in another direction to pre- 
pare their friends in case of surprise through this 
blunder, Master Loveday sent his blind message 
by Patty to Master Endicott, who though a patri- 
ot, was of a quieter life and character, and less 
suspected by the British. At the end of the entry 
in the diary concerning this matter, Mr. Endicott 
had written,— 
“Goodman Brown gave up the papers to me 
without demur. He saw at once they were not 
what he expected, and though he is a timid man, 
and afraid of the British, he was not sorry that I 
came before them. My little Patty’s good sense, 
good memory and obedience, not only averted a 
serious catastrophe, but made my mission easier 
by putting the enemy on the wrong track, which 
sent him upon a wild-goose chase across the coun- 
try, when he might have been at my heels.” 

“And to think I was only a little girl,” laughed 
Patty, as she read this—“only a little girl.” 

Nora Perry. 
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HOPE. 


What is hope? The beauteous sun, 
Which colors all it shines upon! 
The beacon of life’s dreary sea; 
Fad — of emcoreatity! 
ountain of feeling, young and warm, 
A day-beam bursting through the storm! 
A tone of melody, whose birth 
Is, oh, too sweet, too pure, for earth! 
A blossom of that radiant tree 
Whose fruit the angels only see! 


CHARLES SWAIN. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


THE ENGINEER’S STORY. 


The railway men—firemen, engineers, conductors, 
etals—in the service of the new Mexican railrus’s 
have some odd experiences with the people in that 
country. Going up by train from Querataro to Lagos 
recently, the writer went forward, at one of the sta- 
tions, to see who had charge of the engine, or ma- 
quina, as they say it in Mexico, and was surprised to 
find that the maguinista (engineer) was an old ac- 
quaintance, who two years ago, ran an express train 
out of Boston. 

Well, well, Sam! What brought you here?” was 
my vatural inquiry. 

“To get into jail,” was the somewhat enigmatical re~ 
ply. *Though that was hardly what I had in mind 
when I came out here,” he added. “I thought I should 
like to see the wonderful country which they told so 
much about, and have a little change for the sake of 
variety; but I got more in the way of change and vari- 
ety than I bargained for. There is one thing about it, 
however; I can go back to Boston when I like—if they 
don’t get me into jail here too often.” 

Desirous of getting a maguinista’s views of Mexico 
and Mexican people, I accepted his invitation to ride 
with him to Leon in the cab of the locomotive. 

“Oh, the country is all right,’’ continued the man of 
valves and levers, as we pulled up the grade; “though 
the surface is a good deal of it bare and rocky, and 
looks as if it had been sun-struck, as you see. But it 
has a fine climate for railroading. I like it better than 
New England weather. But the people I cannot un- 
derstand. They don’t know anything, and they do 
not want to know anything.” 

Just then the fireman—a lean, grimy young man 
from Illinois—interrupted the conversation. ‘There’s 
a greaser on horseback on the line ahead.” 

“That’s the fourth one to-day!’’ exclaimed “Sam,” 
with his hand on the lever. “They seem possessed to 
use the track as they would a road.” 

The horseman, wrapped to his nose in a serape, with 
a broad sombrero pulled well down over his face, was 
coming toward us, not more than a hundred rods away. 
The distance rapidly lessened. 

‘We shall strike him, sure!’’ exclaimed the fireman, 
*if he doesn’t get off the track.” 

“The idiot! Ring the bell, Jim!” cried the engi- 
neer. 

The whistle gave its shrillest screech, and the bell 
also added to the uproar. But the muffled horseman 
did not seem to hear the warning. I could see the sil- 
ver gilt braid on his sombrero, and each second expect- 
ed to see him turn bis horse from the track. 

“I tell you we shall hit him, Sam! He must be 
asleep! Shut off!’’ cried the fireman. 

Sam muttered a few words, and with three quick 
jerks, reversed the engine, applied the air-brakes and 
opened the sand-boxes. There came a dull, grating 
sound, as if we were ploughing into the earth. But the 
momentum of the train behind was too great; we were 
shoved resistlessly on. It isan awful sensation to see 
a locomotive rushing upon a fellow-being. We yelled 
and shouted! But the Mexican did not look up till 
the head of the locomotive was within thirty feet of 
him! The next moment he was describing a parabola 
through the air, and bis horse was turning somersaults 
down the bank! 

The train was stopped, and jumping down, we all 
ran back to the spot where the man was struck. The 
horse was fatally injured, and lay groaning piteously 
in the ditch; but the man had landed on his feet and 
arose apparently unhurt. San José must bave cared 
for him, or he could not have escaped from his encoun- 
ter alive, for I never saw a fellow take a more lively 
flight through the air! But even the shock he had re- 
eeived did not rouse him mneh, He stogd gazing 
apathetically at his dying horse. 

“Was the fellow trying to commit suicide, or what?" 








I felt impelled to inquire, 
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“Suicide! No. He’s too thick-headed for that!” 
exclaimed the disgusted engineer. “He thought I’d 
stop, maybe, or perhaps he was asleep on his horse, as 
Jim thinks. But it’s a lucky thing for me he was not 
killed. The authorities would have kept me in a Mex- 
ican jail six months for it, and then tried me for mur- 
der.” 

Meantime the fireman was lecturing the Mexican. 
“No passaaqui! Nose permite passer en el ferro- 
carril! Nunca,nunca! Sabe?’’ (No passing here! 


raw-hide, had held where it had fallen over the whis- 
tle, and tightening with a jerk, swung horse and man 
up against the tender with tremendous force. When 
they struck, the lasso either parted or tore out of the 
fellow’s saddle; and both mun and horse bounced off 
into the ditch. 

“T had shut off steam the moment I saw the fellow’s 
movements; and as soon as the train came to a halt 
jumped off the engine and ran back. There lay our 
Jashing friend, Mr. Rurai, and his horse, both dead! 





It is not permitted to travel on the railway track! Nev- 
er, never! Do you understand?) 

The words seemed to make little impression, how- 
ever. These people will persist, despite all warning, 
in riding their horses on the line. They seem to think 
they have as much right there as the engine—and that 
the engine should turn out for them. This fellow stood 
looking stolidly at his horse, with now and then a sul- 
len glance at the engine, which was furiously blowing 
off its steam. We left him standing there. 

“Judging from his luoks, I think that Mexican will 
place a pile of stones on the track some dark night, in 
revenge for the injury be bas received.” 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt he will do it,’’ said the engineer. 
“The malicious rascals did that quite often when we 
first began to run the trains last season. I have often 
seen a heap of stones on the rail ahead. At first I 
stopped the engine and took them off, but becoming 
tired of that after a while, I trusted to the pilot, or the 
wheels, to knock them off. The rascals are too lazy 
to lift upon the rails big stones. When they found I 
took no notice of what they were doing, they stopped 
it. 

“But the Mexican that brought me trouble, and be- 
cause he was killed, gave me an experience in a Mexi- 
can jail that was not very satisfactory, was a livelier 
customer than the one who was kuocked off the track 
to-day. He wasa rural.” 

“And what is a rural?” I asked. 

“Oh, the rurals are a kind of cavalry, or mounted 
police, for the back country. They wear hats instead 
of those absurd caps, which make the other troops 
look so much like monkeys, and carry a cutlass, car- 
bine and revolver. They are really the best troops the 
Mexicans have. 

“Tt is their business to arrest robbers, put down lo- 
cal insurrections, and to keep order generally. At 
every station, almost, you will see eight or ten of them 
drawn up ina line on the platform when the train ar- 
rives. 

“They are commonly fine horsemen and expert in 
the use of the lasso, which they usually carry hanging 
in a coil at the back of their saddles. It is one of their 
weapons, really, and they will drag a rogue down from 
his horse, or catch a runaway thief, horse, or bullock, 
with wonderful dexterity. If ever the States have 
trouble with Mexico, we shall find that these rura/s are 
good soldiers and hard to whip. They are tough as a 
mustang, and will ride night and day, for a week, with 
nothing to eat save tortilius (fried corn cake). Tor- 
til/as, in fact, are their chief article of diet. 

‘This rural I was so unfortunate as to kill was a dash- 
ing, pompoas fellow, quite handsome for a Mexican, 
and a great beau amongst the yellow gals in this vicin- 
ity. He was a petty officer, I believe, a sargento, may 
be, and used to ride-up to the stations in killing 
style. ; 

“T saw him about, I think, the first time I ran over 
the line, at Taos Station. He was walking on the 
platform, and came strutting to the side of the engine, 
his spurs clinking and bis sabre striking his leg. He 
had on a gorgeous sombrero, with at least a hundred 
dollars’ worth of gold braid on it; for if these fellows 
have only fifty dollars in the world, they will put twen- 
ty-five of it into a hat. 

**As he went past the cab, he looked up at me with 
a sort of leer, as much as to say, ‘You think you’re a 
mighty big man, sitting up there in that box; and I 
would like to show you that Iam your master.’ He 
felt his importance so much and was so absurdly vain, 
that I though I would scare him a bit, and take down 
his pride. So I touched this lever a little and turned 
this cock (so) and let the steam spurt out, down there 
by the cylinder. It spurted with a little screech right 
against his legs. You could not have helped laughing 
if you had seen the fellow jump! He went four feet 
into the air. He had never seen an engine in his life 
before, I suppose.” 

“Jim and J laughed, of course. We couldn’t help it. 
When he saw us laughing and knew that a joke had 
been played upon him, you should have scen the ugly 
look he gave us out of his black eyes, and have seen 
him walk off. It’s a fact, these fellows never forgive a 
wound to their vanity. They have no appreciation of 
a joke, and resent one as an insult to be avenged. Fora 
month, whenever I saw this fellow after that, be would 
give me the same fierce, revengeful stare. 

‘He will play us some ugly trick when he gets a 
chance,’ Jim used to say. 

“But several weeks went by, and we had almost for- 
gotten the fellow, when one night, just at dark, he at- 
tempted to indulge his malice. I’m puzzled even now 
to know just what he meant to do. Perhaps he had 
drank too much mescal (Mexican rum), and under its 
influence conceived the idea of doing us an injury by 
jerking the smoke-stack off the engine. For even a 
drunken Mexican would hardly be foolish enough to 
think that he could pull a locomotive off the track with 
his lasso. 

“That night about six leguas below Lagos, just as 
we were running past some thatch huts where there 
are little plantations of bananas, cane and bamboo 
growing, we saw a horseman gallop out from behind 
the huts and come straight towards the track. I 
thought at first that he intended to cross the track 
ahead of us—and felt that he was running a great risk, 
for the engine was going twenty-eight or thirty miles 
an hour. I saw, too, that he had something in his 
band that he was swinging round his bead. He gal- 

loped up to within fifteen or twenty feet of the track, 
pulled up his horse with a jerk, so that the animal rose 
on his hind legs, and wheeled on his hoofs; and as the 
herse wheeled, the rider threw his lasso at the smoke- 
stack. 


“It was a splendid throw; but he had probably un- 
der-estimated the speed of the locomotive. The noose 


fell behind the funnel, but caught over the whistle. 


“There was a little tug—such as you feel when you 
hook a trout—followed by a resounding blow against 


the side of the tender. 


“We could not see that we were in the least to 
blame, or, indeed, that we could possibly have pre- 
vented the,accident. But I was arrested the next day 
and put in a Mexican jail, where I was kept for nearly 
four weeks, living on frijoles (black beans) and tor- 
tillas, before the Mexican authorities concluded that I 
had not wilfully killed the foolish fellow.” 

C, A. STEPHENS. 


———~or—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
VAN BIBBER’S LEAP. 


Just below the Falls of Kanawha, in West Virginia, 
there is a lofty and overhanging rock of immense 
size, which to this day goes by the name of Van Bib- 
ber’s Rock; and the incident which thus designated it 





is one of the wildest and most exciting to be found in 
the records of back- 
woods adventure. 

The rock juts out 
about a hundred feet 
over the seething whirl- 
pool at the foot of the 
falls, ata height of near- 
ly a hundred feet above 
the water. The imme- 
diate surroundings are 
wild and picturesque 
in the extreme; though 
the opposite shore is 
comparatively level, be- 
ing covered with pas- 
tures, meadows and tim- 
ber, and having a gently 
shelving beach of sand 
sloping gradually out in- 
to the boiling waters, 
which continue their dis- 
turbed and riotous char- 
acter for many rods be- 
low. 

Hiram Van Bibber, an 
enterprising back woods- 
man from the eastern 
part of Virginia, was the 
first to build a cabin up- 
on this inviting bank of 
the Kanawha, in the 
latter part of the last 
century. 

Having had much ex- 
perience, and being a 
bold and independent 
character, he lost no 
time in bringing hi« 
young wife and two chil- 
dren to the new home 
that he had provided for 
them. 

Notwithstanding that 
the region round about 
swarmed with hoatile 
or semi-hostile Indians, 
he was unmolested for a 
year or more; and the 
land was so fertile that 
it was not long before 
a little settlement sprang 
up, which, with Van Bib- 
ber at its head, present- 
ed quite a village-like ap- 
pearance, the settlers 
building their cabins 
near together as a mu- 
tual protection against 
the savages. 

A small Government supply station was also estab- 
lished, a few miles further down the stream, which 
added greatly to the general sense of security and re- 
pose. Still the wild and rocky region, which included 
the opposite bank, continued to be occupied by roving 
bands of red hunters, who, if not actually hostile, 
often cast glances of sullen discontent and jealousy 
upon the fairer portion of their ancient heritage, 
which the industry and enterprise of the pale-face in- 
truders were swiftly causing to blossom like the rose. 
Capt. Van Bibber was the soul and heart of the lit- 
tle settlement. His renown as a hunter and Indian 
fighter was only equalled by his reputation for fair- 
dealing and worldly prudence; and from the first he 
was looked upon by his neighbors as their natural 
leader. 


wilderness. His wife was happy and contented, and 
his cabin was the abode of frugal thrift and hard-earned 
repose. 

The only other b 





the neighboring hills. 


our hero. 


side of the river. 





“Fis lasso, one of those very strong lines of braided 





VAN BIBBER'S LEAP. 


Another child was born to him in the bosom of the 


of his h hold, besides 
his wife and three children, was a great pet bear 
called Brownie, which he bad captured whena cub, 
and so thoroughly tamed that it was accustomed to fol- 
low him, unmuzzled, among the cabins like a dog, ap- 
parently with no inclination to rejoin its kind among 


Indeed, the brute displayed an exceptional affection 


Trouble with the Indians at length arose, which, so 
far as one tribe—the Shawnees—was concerned, soon 
broke out into open war. The authorities were con- 
stantly on the alert, and it became a hazardous experi- 
ment for any settler to proceed alone through the | It was a woman’s voice—his wife’s. 
rocky and thickly timbered region un the unfriendly 


This, however, did not prevent Capt. Van Bibber 
from setting out upon a lonely hunting expedition, one 
April day, in which the adventure befell him that was 
to give bis name to the giant rock, which, until then, ! plated before. 


had been known by its Indian name, Wuh-kun-gee-tuh, 
signifying the ‘“‘Far-away lookout.” 

A great freshet had so flushed the Falls of the Kan- 
awha that he did not venture to cross the river at the 
point directly below the rapids, and just between the 
settlement and the great rock. He passed down the 
stream for a mile or more to a lonely cabin, occupied |) 
by a hunter named Radcliff, where he borrowed a 
canoe, effected a crossing, and fearlessly plunged into 
the heart of the enemy’s country. 

He had capital sport, and shot a number of deer and 
wild turkeys, which he secreted to await a conveyance 
to his home, when the subsiding waters should enable 
him to make another trip, on horseback, for that pur- 
pose. 

It was toward the middle of the afternoon when he 
started to return home, from which he then found him- 
self about eight miles distant. Up to this time he had 
not encountered a single red man, or even any signs of 
their being in his vicinity. 

But he bad no sooner quitted the belt of timber in 
which he had been bunting, and begun to make his 
way across the broad, rolling and somewhat broken 
plateau, that lay between him and the precipitous riv- 
er-bank, than a shot from a concealed foeman whistled 
through his squirrel-skin bunting-cap. 

He at once crouched close to the ground and pre- 
pared for fighting. But another and yet another shot 
followed the first, in 
quick succession; and 
upon peeping up from 
his covert, he saw a 
score or more of sav- 
ages cautiously but rap- 
idly approaching from 
different points of the 
forest. 

He knew them to be 
hostile Shawnees, from 
the pecaliarity of their 
scanty costumes, and 
therefore understood 
that nothing but his 
scalp would satisfy their 
murderous intentions. 

They had him almost 
surrounded; there was 
nothing to do but to run 
for life; so on bringing 
down the foremost by a 
well-directed shot, Van 
Bibber suddenly sprang 
to his feet and sped over 
the open plain, escaping 
the numerous shots that 
were sent after him, as 
if by a miracle, and with 
the entire band in yell- 
ing and blood-thirsty 
pursuit. 

Van Bibber was a fa- 
mous runner, however, 
und was under no appre- 
hension of being over- 
taken by his enemies, 
swift of footas they un- 
doubtedly were. He had 
long been noted as the 
stropgest, fleetest and 
most formidable bunter 
of the Kanawha Valley, 
and nobly did he vindi- 
cate his reputation on 
that eventful day! 

He not oniy acquitted 
himself so creditably as 
to keep beyond the 
range of the poor rifles, 
with which his pursuers 
were armed, but was al- 
so enabled to load and 
fire as he ran, thus caus- 
ing several of them to 
bite the dust before they 
finally drove him to bay, 
out upon the further- 
most point of Wah-kun- 
gee-tah, the great, jutting rock overlooking the ter- 
rible whirlpool at the foot of the falls, and his humble 
but smiling home on the far opposite bank. 

Though unable to overtake their fugitive, the Indi- 
ans had succeeded in baffling all his attempts to reach 
the river at the point at which he had effected a cross- 
ing in the morning. They had so managed to dictate 
the direction of his flight as to bring him at last to a 
final and apparently hopeless stand upon the very edge 
of this tremendous abyss with obviously no choice left 
him but surrender, or death at their hands,—or an 
equally fatal plunge into the boiling, cauldron-like 
whirlpool far, far below. 

But even in this desperate strait, Van Bibber did not 
lose a jot of his cool and collected daring. Sheltering 
himself behind a small group of stones and bushes, and 
loading and firing his trusty rifle with wonderful 
rapidity, he ded in k the enemy at 
bay for more than a quarter of an hour, in full view 
of his wife’ and friends on the opposite bank of the 
river. 

The Indians, though not venturing out upon the 
open shelf within range of his terrible marksmanship, 
clustered along the bushy sides, and even crept down 





in the certainty of his speedy capture or death. 
Captain Van Bibber suddenly stopped firing, and for 


was no longer capable of defence! 
The ges soon 





vengeful cries. 


‘Leap, and meet me!” 


“T’m coming under the rock in the canoe!” she cried. 


But the heroic woman was already in the canoe, pad- 


-| dle in hand, having laid her baby on the grassy bank 


and rushed to the rescue in spite of the opposition of 
her neighbors, who looked upon her husband as 
already doomed, and regarded her attempt to navi- 
gate the boiling waters of the whirlpool as simple mad- 
ness. 

But she pushed off, and just as she did so, Brownie, 
the pet bear, clambered into the stern of the canoe, and 
sat upright upon his haunches, keeping his balance 
pe Waiding not a little in “trimming 
it were, throughout the wild 






r succeeded in reaching the centre 
of the stream, directly under the ledge of the rock, her 


husband’s foes were alm upon him. 

“Wife, wife!” he cde “drop down a little low- 
er. I’m coming!” 
With this, and with the clutches of the Indians al- 
most closing upon him, he sprang from the crag, and 
d ded like a pl t into the water, feet fore- 
most. 
In an agony of suspense, his wife rested from her 
toil for a moment, watching for him to rise to the sur- 
face, the canoe bobbing about like a cockle-shell upon 
the angry flood, and the pet bear eying his mistress 
affectionately, as though fully sympathizing with her 
distress. 
It was Only a moment, but an awful one,—it seemed 
an age to her. Would her husband ever rise? 
Her earnest gaze seemed to penetrate the very 
depths of the turbid water,—and then, with a joyous, 
thankful cry, she darted the canoe further down the 
stream. 
He rose to the surface quite near to her, and was ena- 
bled to scramble into the little craft without assistance, 
amid a sbower of bullets, that was poured after him by 
the baffled Indians,—not one of which, however, 
harmed either him or his wife. 
Then, seizing the paddle from her bands, he swung 
the craft around, turning Brownie’s back to the hostile 
bank, and paddled swiftly out of range of the shots 
that were atill showered after him. 
But it is more than likely that poor Brownie had much 
to do with the immunity with which his master and 
mistress were permitted to draw out of range. At any 
rate, when Van Bibber and his wife reached the shore, 
and were assisted to land by their rejoicing friends, 
Brownie remained seated motionless in the stern of the 
canoe, with his tongue hangivg out and his eyes 
closed. 
The bear was found to be stark dead. His back was 
fairly riddled with bullets, more than one of which 
must inevitably have reached the human occupants of 
the canoe but for the chance bulwark that had been 
presented by Brownie’s tough and shaggy frame. 
Captain Van Bibber experienced such a shock from 
his terrific leap that it was many days before he fully 
recovered. But he and his wife lived to a green old 
age, with their family around them, in the same fertile 
valley, and within the very shadow of the great over- 
hanging shelf which has ever since borne their name, 
in deserved commemoration of Van Bibber’s leap. 
Henry Harpins. 








For the Companion. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 


There comes an hour when all must say, 
“O fearful Soul, hast thou wrought well? 
Art thou prepared beyond the gates 
With sons of light to dwell?” 


And it may chance that, in that hour, 
Vast coffers, heaped with glittering gold, 

May be thine own,—more worldly wealth 
Than might in months be told! 


But if, on meagre pallet laid, 
Thou canst recount. for each day past, 
Some worthy act,—some need relieved,— 
O heart, beat high and fast! 
The Perfect Life is his who graves 
Upon the tablets of his mind, 
Each hour, some lofty, grand endeavor 
To better make his kind! 
ELLIOTT PRESTON. 
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For the Cou:panion, 


WHAT TO DO BEFORE THE DOCTOR 
COMES. 


Poisons. 

Many a life has been sacrificed by the careless swal- 
lowing of overdoses of powerful internal medicine, and 
also of fluids, such as liniments which were intended 
only for external application. Such accidents are far 
more common than they should be, and many of them 
can be avoided by the use of colored bottles covered 
with knobs for poison or external applications. Many 
apothecaries are now in the habit of using these 
bottles, the color of which is gencrally blue, and 
the knobs immediately enjoin caution as soon as the 
bottle is taken into the hand, thus doing away with all 
dangers arising from insufficient light. The invariable 
use of such bottles, which should also be properly la- 
| belled, cannot be too strongly insisted on. The extra 
| cost is trifling. Another foolish source of poisoning is 
| in the presence in so many houses of vermin extermi- 
nators of all kinds—for rats, cockroaches, potato-bugs, 
etc.,—most of which contain either arsenic or mercury 
in some form. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist on the vital impor. 
tance of time in cases of poisoning; there is, perhaps, 
no branch of what may be calicd popular medicine, in 


far below the very face of the cliff, yelling like demons | which coolness and promptness will meet with such 


arieh reward. Nothing can be simpler than the gen- 
eral rule—bring about vomiting immediately, even if 


the first time a feeling of despair must have come over | considerable time has elapsed since the poisonous sub- 
for him and his family. The officers and soldiers of | him. He had used the last bullet in bis pouch, and 
the little fort often came to witness its tricks and 
pranks; and “Van Bibber and his bear” was the ex- 


stance was taken into the stomach. The shorter this 
time, the greater the chance, of course, of getting rid of 


pected as much, and began to | the poison, but we know that the stomach, under some 
pression most generally used by outsiders alluding to | swarm over the top of the rock in full view, with re- | circumstances, absorbs very slowly, and should hence 


hold fast to the invariable rule of giving an emetic— 


But at this instant, when he was about giving him- | warm mustard and water, alum and water, or simply 
self up for lost, a clear, encouraging cry came floating | very large quantities of warm water, and thrusting a 
to him from far across the yawning abyss, making it- | finger down the person’s throat. Let the messenger to 
self distinctly heard above the roaring of the waters. | the doctor tell him the nature of the poison if it is 


known. 
After thorough vomiting has taken place, give frecly 
milk and raw eggs beaten up, and stimulants if ther« 


He turned and looked in the direction from which | be danger of depression. Cold extremitics, palences 
the summons had come, dazed and bewildered—for | of the face, blueness of the lips, and cold sweat, call 
such a leap had never been made, nor even contem- | for hot bricks, hot blankets, etc., and for hot strong 











tea or coffee with whiskey or other form of alcohol. 
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If the nature of the poison is known, proceed ac- 
cording to the following rules without waiting the 
arrival of the doctor. Poisons may be roughly di- 
vided into two great classes—irritant and nerve— 
the danger of the former lying in the intense irrita- 
tion of the gullet, stomach and bowels which they 
produce; that of the latter In their effectas a 
rule paralyzing—on the nervous system. 

1. Inxrtant Porsons coi 
the acid poisons—sulphuri 
vitriol, nitric, muriatic 
chloric, oxalic, car- 
bolic, etc., save only 
prussic acid; the 
strong alkalies — 
soda, potash, ammo- 
nia; and most of 
the mineral poisons 
—arsenic, antimony, 























(tartar emetic), mer- 
cury, copper, lead, 
phosphorus. 

1. Sulphuric, nitric 
and muriatic acids 
are heavy liquids, and 
the two latter give off 
irritating fumes when the bot- 
tle is opened or they are ex- 
posed to the air; they discolor 
and eat into anything with 
which they come in contact. Give 
magnesia, chalk, whiting, plaster from 
the wall, soda, soap, ammonia, with 
water,—you can scarcely give too 
much—then excite vomiting; and 
lastly give milk, and stimulants if necessary. 

2. Oxalic acid comes in white crystals or powder, 
and makes a clear solution with water. Give no 
magnesia or soda, but lime in some form, as chalk, 
plaster, etc. Don't waste time in grinding the lime 
too fine. Subsequent treatment as before. 

3. Carbolic acid is generally in solution, smells 
like smoked tongue, and has caused many deaths 
during the relatively short period that it has been 
in use as a purifier and disinfectant. Excite free 
vomiting immediately, sometimes a difficult mat- 
ter with this poison, but it must be done; then 
give milk or oil, and stimulants. 

4. Soda, potash and ammonia, the strong alka- 
lies, burn intensely ; the two former—lye—are 
usually dissolved ; the latter—hartshorn—is known 
by its smell. Give an acid—any quantity of vin- 
egar or Jemon-juice ; produce vomiting, then give 
milk or oil, and stimulants if needed. 

5. Arsenic (white arsenic, Paris green, Scheele’s 


green), calls for free vomiting, dialyzed iron, if it | 


can be had, milk, raw eggs, castor oil, and stimu- 
lants if needed. 

6. Tartar emetic is a white powder; vomiting, 
tea or coffee, followed by milk or eggs, and whis- 
key if needed. 

7. Mercury. Corrosive sublimate is the usual 
form in which mercury causes acute pvisoning, 
and comes in small white crystals or in solution. 
Same treatment as for tartar emetic. 

8. Copper (blue vitriol, verdigris) and lead (su- 
gar of lead, red lead, white lead) call for vomit- 
ing, milk and whites of eggs in large quantities, 
and castor oil. 

9. Phosphorus, in cases of poisoning, is usually 
derived from matches, and acts more slowly than 
the other poisons thus far mentioned. Excite vom- 
iting, especially by means of sulphurate of cop- 
per, five grains of which dissolved in water may 
be given every ten minutes, then give chalk, but no 
milk or oil, fat acting as a solvent of the phosphorus. 

Il. The nerve poisons are chiefly vegetable sub- 
stances or preparations. The following list com- 
prises the more common and important, with the 
appropriate treatment for each. 

1. Opium (landanum, paregoric, black drop, 


morphia) in some form enters into the composition | 


of the various soothing syrups, etc., so largely 
sold for children, and the use of which cannot be 
too strongly reprobated ; it is also put into many 
liniments. The symptoms of opium poisoning 
are deep sleep, smallness of the pupil of the eye, 


which, at the same time, does not enlarge in the | 


dark, and slow, heavy breathing. Excite vomit 


the, give the strongest black coffee, and do not | 


allow the patient to sleep; put mustard plasters on 
the legs, slap the back with a wet towel, slipper, 
or brush, dash cold water in the face, beat the 
soles of the feet. Opium kills by paralyzing the 
breathing, which must consequently be watched. 
As long as the person breathes ten times a minute 
there is no great immediate danger, but do not re- 
lax your efforts on that account. If the breath- 
ing fails in spite of these, perform artificial respi- 
ration, as with a drowned person. An electrical 
battery is very useful if it is at hand. 

2. Chloral is a damp, colorless and crystalline 
substance, but is generally met with in solution. 
Symptoms and treatment the same as for opium 
poisoning. 


3. Aconite is often put into liniments. Vomit- 
ing, strong coffee and alcoholic stimulants are re- 
quired. 

4. Strychnia is an extremely bitter, white pow- 
der; is contained in some rat poisons, and causes 
stiffness of the jaws, later of the body and limbs, 
and convulsions. First produce vomiting, darken 
the rooms and exclude every noise as far as possi- 
ble, light and sounds aggravating the convulsions. 
Give a purge, and, to 
an adult, thirty drops 
of laudanum or forty 
grains of bromide of 
potassium. 

5. Prussic, or hydro- 
\ cyanic acid, has the 
taste and smell of 
peach kernels or bitter 
almonds, and is kept 
by apothecaries only in 
a dilute—but still high- 
ly poisonous—clear so- 
lution ; one of its salts, 
cyanide of potassium, 
is used largely by pho- 
tugraphers. It is one 
of the most rapidly 
fatal poisons known, 
death being almost 
instantaneous after 
darge doses. After 
smaller doses give 





Queen Elizaleth, nor pedantic James, nor impe- 
cunious Charles, melted it into shillings. Crom- 
well spared it; and his dissolute successor, always 
short of money, and long without a crown, either 
for his pocket or his head, left it fastened to the 
wall whereon we see it now. 

But while it was not of extravagant value, it 
was expensive enough. It was of silver, and 
wrought with the best art of France in that age. 
It was something which a king could worthily 
give a king, and a king worthily receive. 

Moreover, it*conveyed a compliment to the re- 
cipient, for Henry VIII. was a knight as well as a 
monarch, and had borne a part in the jousts and 
tourneys on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

The gift of a shield, therefore, came with pecul- 
iar grace from a knight who had confidence in 
Henry’s knightly prowess. No doubt the English 
king viewed it as a”tompliment to the skill he 
had displayed on the field in the sight of the chiv- 
alry of two kingdoms. 

A good quality of a gift of friendship or affec- 
tion, as distinct from offerings of ¢harity, is this : 
It should be gomething which the recipient would 
greatly like to possess, but would not think of 
buying for himself. This character, too, can be 
fairly attributed to the silver shield in Windsor. 

Keep this in mind while you are making up 
your Christmas list of presents. It is a safe rule 
to follow. Good gift-giving is by no means easy. 
If.jt were easy, it would not be what we have 
styled it above, a noble art. 





hartshorn and water | 
internally, and also} 
hold them to the nose, | 
dash cold water on the 
. person and give stimu- | 
lants. 
6. Belladonna(dead- | 
ly night shade) contum 
(hemlock), and hyos- 
eyamus (henbane) re- | 
semble one another in 
the symptoms they 
produce and the treat- 
ment they require. 
Belladonna, especial- 
ly, makes the pupil of 
| the eye very large, even when a light is held before 
| it, and causes delirium with a staggering gait. 
| Excite vomiting, give stimulants and apply 
| warmth to the body. 
—— Aor 
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For the Companion. 
REFLECTION. 


The Past we never, never can regain, 
The Present only can we make or mar; 
Who nobly lives shall not have lived in vain, 
And at the last how sweet the treasures are! 


‘ GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
————————<~o—_—_ 


A NOBLE ART. 

In Windsor Castle there is a room called the 
Armory, in which are gathered a great number of 
the curiosities of warlike art. One striking object 
arrests the eye of every visitor. It is a part of the 
mainmast of the Victory, the ship in which Nelson 
died off Trafalgar. This fragment of the mast 
was pierced through the middle by a cannon- 
ball, and is about six feet long. It stands upright 
| near the centre of the room, and serves as a ped- 

estal for the bust of the great admiral who van- 
| quished Bonaparte upon the ocean. 
| What a happy thought! No art of genius 
could execute for such a bust a pedestal so appro- 
priate as that cheap and priceless piece of wood, 
with its open mouth eloquently attesting the right 
of Nelson to figure in the palace which conspicu- 
ously symbolizes the realm he served. When the 
Victory was towed into Portsmouth Harbor, 
pierced and battered by shot,—rigging spliced, 
| sails torn, spars splintered,—that piece of main- 
mast was merely six feet of damaged timber. 
| What transfigured a painted log with a hole in 
it—value, two-and-sixpence—into a thing of sen- 
timent and of value, which Europe could not 
wrest, nor Golconda buy, from England? It was 
simply the thought of a generous mind, by which 
| the battle-scarred relic of great deeds was made 
the pedestal to honor the hero, whose life embod- 
ied the valor of those deeds and the nation’s glory. 
No matter who thought of it. It was an exquisite 
thonght; and it has brought an honest tear into 
many eyes not used to the melting mood. 

It is the quality of thought and feeling behind a 
gift that make its valuc. It is its fitness, its time- 
liness, its suitableness to both giver and receiver, 
which causes some one present in a great heap of 
Christmas treasures, to evoke a universal shout of 
gratulation, or still better, a thrill of silent joy. 
| And, speaking of Windsor Castle, there is 
| another object in the armory there that combines 
more or less of the desirable qualities of a present. 
| We refer now to the silver shield which was given 

by Francis I. of France, to Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, three hun- 
| dred and sixty-two years ago last June. 
| Now mark the properties of this gift, viewed 
| merely as a gift. Little Johnny Jones, who has 
| only half-a-dollar to spend on Christmas presents, 

and Mrs. Vanderbilt, who could give two millions 
| without a wink, may equally profit by considering 
| those properties. 
| First of all, it was not so expensive as to burth- 
en the recipient with an uncomfortable sense of 
| obligation, and tempt him to put it to profit in 
some extremity of fortune. There it is now in 
| Windsor Castle. Neither bluff King Hal, nor 
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Pleagure but doubles future pain. 

And joy brings sorrow in her train; 

Laughter is mad, and reckless mirth, 

What does she in this weary earth? 

Should wealth or fame our life employ, 
eath comes our labors to destroy, 

To snatch the untasted cup away 

For which we toiled so many a day. 


ANNE BRONTE, 


THE FALL ELECTIONS. 

The State elections for the year have been com- 
pleted. ‘The result of those which took place in 
November was more favorable to the Republi- 
cans than was that in Ohio in October. Neverthe- 
less, of the ten States which voted, each party 
carried five. 

New York, the Empire State, gave a mixed re- 
sult. Owing to very peculiar circumstances, the 
State gave a Democratic majority last year—in the 
vote for Governor—of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand. This year the Democratic State ticket, 
with one exception, was successful by less than 
twenty thousand majority. The Republicans 
elected their candidate for Secretary of State by 
about the same majority, and are in control of 
both houses of the legislature. 

Pennsylvania, too, elected a Democratic Gov- 


jernor last year. This was owing to Republican 


divisions. This year the Republicans were united, 
and carried the State by a moderate majority. 

New Jersey is usually Democratic, and Maryland 
always gives a majority for that party. Both of 
these States were carried by the Democrats this 
year, and we presume that there are very few Re- 
publicans who believe that either of them can be 
detached from the Democratic column next year, 
when a President is to be chosen. 

Connecticut, which has of late years been Demo- 
cratic, chose this year only a legislature. The 
plan upon which Senators and Representatives are 
apportioned in Connecticut does not allow an in- 
ference to be drawn from the fact that one party 
or the other has carried the legislature. But this 
year not only have the Republicans obtained a 
large majority of members of the legislature, but 
the popular vote is heavily in their favor. 

In Virginia, on the other hand, where the “re- 
adjuster” party has been in power for several 
years, the Democrats have gained a great victory. 
This result was probably in a good measure due 
to a collision which took place between white and 
colored men at Danville a few days before the 
election. The Republicans have, to a certain ex- 
tent, supported Senator Mahone and his re-ad- 
juster party, in the hope of breaking up tbe “solid 
South ;” but it is probable that now the alliance 
will be broken. 

Mississippi is strongly Democratic, and was 
carried by that party. Nebraska and Minnesota 
were catried by the Republicans. 

The most interesting contest of all, was in Massa- 
chusetts, where Governor Benjamin F. Butler was 
the Democratic candidate for re-election. Last 
year he alone of his ticket was chosen. The legis- 
lature and all other departments of the State 
Government were left in Republican hands. 

This year the canvass began early, and it was 
the most animated contest that ever took place in 
the State. The Republican candidate was Mr. 
George D. Robinson, one of the members of Con- 
gress from the State. Both of the candidates went 
‘fon the stump” and made a tour of the State. 
Rarely was there a day when each of them did not 
make speeches before two different audiences, and 
sometimes the number was four or five. 

Mr. Robinson was nominated on the 19th of 
September, and there were forty-seven days be- 
tween that time and the day of election, including 
Sundays. He made seventy-one speeches during 
the canvass. Governor Butler was nominated a 
week later, but his activity while he was on the 
stump wes hardly inferior to that of Mr. Robin- 
son. 
The result was the election of Mr. Robinson hy 
a few more than ten thousand majority. The Re- 


publicans elected also their whole State ticket and 
a strong majority of the legislature. The vote 
cast exceeded three hundred and ten thousand, 
and was larger by thirty thousand than was ever 
before given in the State even in the most exciting 
Presidential contest. 

On the whole the result of all the State elections 
for the year give neither party reason for confident 
hope or for discouragement, with regard to the 
grand Presidential canvass of 1884. 

The Democrats have good reason to believe 
that they can carry the entire South, and there are 
several Northern States which they may fairly 
hope to secure for their candidates. The Republi- 
cans, on the other hand, feel strong enough to keep 
nearly all the States which they have had hereto- 
fore. There is perhaps no important Northern 
State, unless it may be New Jersey, which they 
would concede to the Democrats. 

The prospect is that there will be a very active 
and earnest fight for the mastery next year, and 
no political prophet is capable of making a predic- 
tion that will be more than a guess as to the re- 
sult. 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

Thirty years ago the hero of the hour in the United 
States was Louis Kossuth, the unsuccessful defender 
of liberty in Hungary, and then one of the foremost 
orators in the world. 

He was the guest of Congress, and was tendered such 
honors as never have been offered to any foreigner, 
not even excepting Lafayette. The Legislature of 
every Northern State invited him to its Capitol; young 
men all over the country, in their enthusiasm, donned 
the soft felt hat and feather worn by the Magyars. As 
he passed from city to city the excitement grew fever- 
ish. Multitudes crowded about him, moved to passion 
and tears by the power of his eloquence and pathos. 

Kossuth was then a man of forty-eight. He was the 
son of a Magyar noble, and was educated in all the 
prejudices of his order against the peasant class. But 
the boy was of a peculiar character, which set him 
apart from all his associates. He had the firmness, the 
genius for command, which constitute a leader of 
men, and at the same time a heart tender as that of 
a woman. 

When he was a child, he often came home from 
school in the bitter cold of a Hungarian winter almost 
naked, having stripped himself to clothe some poor 
playfellow. 

He was passionately fond of hunting as a young man, 
but once, when reading Firduousee, a Persian poet, 
he was startled by an appeal for pity to dumb animals, 
and made a vow never to indulge himself again in 
pleasure gained by the pain of any living creature. He 
kept his vow. So fond were the serfs of Ujhely of the 
young noble, that when there was an insurrection 
among them, and the town was besieged, a flag of 
truce was sent in with food for him and his family. 

Kossuth at twenty-one became a leader of bis peo- 
ple in their struggle for freedom. When only thirty- 
three, he was d to an impri t of six 
years in the fortress of Buda. Instead of giving way 
to despair, he managed to secure a Bible, Shakespeare 
and a dictionary, and set himself to acquire Enylish, 
with the hope which he afterwards fulfilled of influ- 
encing England and America to aid his enslaved race. 

When he came to this country, he spoke the lan- 
guage with a fluency and power exceptional even in a 
native, which shows what difficulties may be overcome 
by inflexible purpose. 

Daniel Webster, being asked his opinion of the 
great Magyar, replied, ‘‘He has the manners of a king- 
As for his English, it is the English of Shakespeare and 
of Milton; not ours.” 
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APT REPLIES. 

The poet Wordsworth was apt, when in an ill-humor, 
to indulge in even more surliness than that which is 
the prerogative of every Englishman. In his day, too? 
the travelling American wag usually snubbed in Eng- 
land, very much as a conceited, ignorant school-boy is 
by older people. Wordsworth, dining one day with the 
American Minister, overheard him say, “I guess.” 

“You guess?” growled the poet, with a contemptu- 
ous laugh. “I am surprised, Mr. ——, to hear you use 
that expression in a sense never given to it out of the 
United States.” 

“Pardon me. You are mistaken,” said the Ameri- 
can, quickly. “The greatest living English poet says,— 

“*T guess *twere frightful there to see 
A lady sv richly dressed as she, 
Beautiful exceedingly.’” 

The poet was silenced. Charles Sumner, when in 
London, gave as ready areply. At adinner given in 
his honor, he spoke of ‘‘the ashes’’ of some dead hero. 

“Ashes! What American-English!” rudely broke 
in an Englishman. ‘Dust, you mean, Mr. Sumuer. 
We don’t burn our dead in this country.” 

“Yet,” instantly replied Mr. Sumner, with a cour- 
teous smile, ‘your Poet Gray tells us that 

“ ‘Even in our ashes live their wonted fires!” 

The American was not criticised again that evening. 

A pleasanter retort was that given by Admiral Mars- 
den (now the oldest officer in our navy) at a dinner in 
Malta several years ago. It was given on the Fourth 
of July by bim to the American officers on a man-of- 
war, and all the English officers in the harbor were 
guests. 

They were no better bred than many Englishmen of 
that day, for when the regular toast, “The day we 
celebrate,” was read, they set down their glasses un- 
tasted. The venerable host added, gently,— 

“The day, gentlemen, when England celebrates the 

coming of age of her oldest daughter.” 
Every face cleared, and the toast was dragk with 
hearty cheers. Wit never finds its way to the mark so 
swiftly as when it is aimed with kindness and good 
will. 
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Har A Pornt.—The danger of being only a little 
off the true course of life, as when we deviate a little 
from truthfulness, or honesty, is illustrated by this 
anecdote: 

A gentleman crossing the English Channel stood 





near the helmsman. It was a calm and pleasant even- 
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ing, and no one dreamed of a possibile danger to their 
good ship. ‘ But a sudden flapping of a sail, as if the 
wind had shifted, caught the ear of the officer on watch, 
aud he sprang at once to the wheel, exumining closely 
the compass. 

“You are half a point off the course,’’ he said, 
sharply, to the man at the wheel. The deviation was 
corrected, and the officer returned to bis post. 

““Yqu muat steer very accurately,” said the looker- 
on, “when only half a point is so much thought of.” 

“Ah! half a point in many places might bring us di- 
rectly on the rocks,” he said. 
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OCCUPATIONS FOR GIRLS. 

A girl thrown upon her own resources for a living 
may not justly complain of the few occupations open 
to her sex. Within a few years, the number of money- 
making occupations for women has been greatly in- 
creased. It is not now a matter of compulsion for a 
girl to enter a store as clerk, or a private famiiy as a 
governess, to earn her living; she can find other work 
which may be more agreeable, healthful and remuner- 
ative. A young woman writes from Buffalo to her pa- 
rents who live on a small farm several miles outside 
the city. 

“I am more than satisfied with my new work of type- 
writing. The labor of learning the use of the machine 
does not compare with the time and practice needed to 
learn to play a piano well enough to give music-les- 
sons, and my pay is much larger than I could earn if I 
taught music. There is another girl in the office with 
me who bas worked out a system of stenography on 
the type-writer, and she is getting seventy dollars a 
month, with a prospect of getting a hundred dollars a 
month in a short time. 

“I find there is a great demand in many business- 
houses here for rapid type-writers, and girls receive as 
good pay for this work as men.” 

This instance—one of many that might be given— 
shows how any girl of average ability and active mind 
may compete successfully with men in an occupation 
which is not so wearisome nor 80 poorly paid as that 
of standing all day behind a counter. 

The fine arts have never been so widely open to both 
sexes as now. A girl who has talent for drawing or 
modelling, and also an artistic taste, can find employ- 
ment in designing the fine pottery work which Ameri- 
can houses are manufacturing. 

The firing of painted china bas hitherto been done in 
this country by a few wealthy firms able to run large 
furnaces. Only two years ago, a young woman, of no 
remarkable talents as an artist, determined to see what 
she could do with a small furnace of her own construc- 
tion. After several trials, she perfected a small fur- 
nace, and to-day has more work than she can attend to, 
even though aided by half-a-dozen assistants. Others 
have tried a similar experiment with success. In the 
West there is a growing demand for work of this sort, 
which may be met by young women. 

Architectural designing is frequently done in these 
cities by young women. In the work of art-decora- 
tions several girls have been remarkably successful, 
and photography, and even some departments of den- 
tistry, ure within the reach of any earnest young wo- 
man who px the y ability, and who is 
not afraid of hard work and the drudgery which ac- 
quires the art of managing details. 
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WISHING ONESELF DEAD. 

People, sometimes, in their rash moments, wish 
themselves dead. If they should be taken at their 
word, they would plead for life. An Eastern parable 
illustrates this inconsistency : 

“A certain feeble old man had pee ed a load of sticks, 
and was carrying it home. He became very tired on the 
road, and flinging down his burden, he cried out: ‘O An- 
gel of Death, deliver me from this misery!’ 

“At that instant, the Angel of Death, in obedience to 
his summons, appeared before him, and asked, him what 
he wanted. On seeing the frightful figure, the old man, 
trembling, replied,— 

“*O friend, be pleased to assist me, that I may lift 
once more this buvden upon my shoulder; for this pur- 
pose only have I called you! 


A more amusing illustration of the same inconsisten- 
cy is given in a Southern story about “‘poor old Brud- 
der Moses.” 

He was a superannuated slave who lived in a log 
cabin, by himself, and was known far and wide for the 
fervency of his prayers, and the Joud tone in which he 
uttered them. One of his stereotyped petitions, ut- 
tered morning and evening, was: “‘O dat de angel of 
de Lord would come and take poor old brudder Moses 
away from dis wicked world home to heaven!” 

Some mischievous young men, who had often over- 
heard this petition, thought they would test the old 
man’s sincerity. One dark night several of them sta- 
tioned themselves at the door and the window of Mos- 
es’ cabin. At his usual hour, the old man began his 
prayer. As soon as he had spoken the familiar phrase, 
several boisterous knockings interrupted his devo- 
tions. 

“Who's dar?” he exclaimed, with chattering teeth. 

“The angel of-the Lord,” answered a sepulchral 
voice, ‘come to take poor Mcses to heaven.” 

“Dar’s no such nigger about dis house—done gone 
away dis two years!” chattered the old negro, and 
amid peals of laughter, his tormentors departed. 
———+@>— 

ECCENTRIC JUDGES, 

Scotland has had ite share of eccentric judges, whose 
oddities made “the judicious grieve,” while they 
laughed. One Scotch judge, though sworn to admin- 
ister the law, was noted for his contempt of an act of 
Parliament, when it clashed with his opinion. 

Once, while in consultation with his brethren of the 
bench, he was provoked by having a statute quoted 
against him. “A statut!” he snorted, “what's a stat- 
ut? Words! mere words! And am I to be tied down 
to words? No, my laards; I go by the law of right 
reason.” 

Perhaps the most entertaining of eccentric Scotch 
judges was Lord Eskgrove, whose peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation and reasoning amused the Edinburgh bar 
for years. 

Syllable he called syllabid/, “One excellant, and 
worthy, and amabil/, and agreeabil/, and very good 
man,” was his description of a certain person. He al- 
ways pronounced strongly the letter “‘g’’ at the end of 
aword. ‘‘Youngg woman!” he said once to a young 
lady, who appeared as a witness, “you will now con- 
sider yourself in the presence of the Almighty, and of 








this high court. Lift up your veil, throw off all mod- 
esty, aud look me full in the face!”’ 

In chargiug a jury he would frequently arrange his 
logic in this style: ‘And so, gentle-men, having shown 
you that the panel’s argument is utterly imposs-ibil/, 
I shall now proceed for to show you that it is extremely 
improb-abidl.” 

A tailor having been convicted of murdering a sol- 
dier, by stabbing him, the judge addressed him thus: 

“And not only did yon murder bim, whereby he was 
berea-ved of his life, but you did thrust, or push, or 
pierce, or project, or propel the léthal weapon through 
the band of his regimen-tad breeches, which were His 
Majesty’s!”’ 





Special Offer. 


To all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December we will 
send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 
tion is received to January 1, 1884, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. 
must be made of $1.75 in advance. 


Payment 





GOT THEIR BREAKFAST. 

Under present laws a decent person of any race can 
claim a seat at a public table—though it may require 
some fortitude on his part to do so. Years ago, when 
there was no such protection in the South, Col. Thomas 
McKenney, then an officer in the War Department, 
succeeded by sheer firmness in having two Indian lads 
take their breakfast at the same table with himself at a 
tavern in Georgia—and no one ventured to prosecute 
him. After describing his travelling companions, two 
pretty little Indian boys of ten and. thirteen, one a 
Creek and the other a Uchee, who had been confided to 
his care, the colonel says: 


I bad ridden all vight after leaving Augusta; and 
stopping at a public house to breakfast, I directed Ben 
(the negro servant) to go with the boys to the break- 
fast-table, and attend to them there, while I shaved. 

On going in myself, I saw the two boys with Ben 
standing at the back door. 

“What, Ben,” I inquired, “through with breakfast 
already?” 

itty.” lor’, sah!” says Ben, “‘I was done sent out in a 

i 
; aw hy, what’s the matter?” 

“The lady, sir, Bays she don’ ’low Injuns to eat at 
her table.” 

I took the boys by the hand and went in, and as I 
was about seating them, one on each side of me, the 
good lady at the head of the table sprang to her feet, 
gave her chair a push backwards, and in an angry 
tone, with her arm extended and her fist clenched, ac- 
companied by a wild and vengeful expression, she 
looked at me, saying,— 

“Sir, I will not allow Indians to come to my table!” 

“Tam sorry, madam,” I replied, ‘*to be obliged to 
trespass on your rules, but these little boys must have 
their breakfast, and just as they are now seated—with 
me. Iam their protector, and bave taken care of their 
persons, so that they are quite fit for your table, or 
any other table in Georgia.” 

She flew out of the room, saying, “I’ll send my hus- 
band after you!” 

By the time Ben had poured eut*the-coffee, the good 
mau of the house entered, saying,— 

“Sir, this is against my rules.” 

“I can’t belp it, sir. Yours is a public house; we 
are travellers. These little boys are very dear to me, 
and I shall see, wherever I go, that they occupy the 
same level with myself; and my advice to you as a 
friend, is to keep cool and leave the room. I shall pay 
you for our fare.” 

**Well, sir—I suppose it must be so, then,” he said; 
and out he went, while we finished our breakfast with- 
out further disturbance. 


——- +o 
RETURN OF THE COMET OF 1812. 

In the year 1812, M. Pons discovered a bright comet 
known as Pons’s comet, or the comet of 1812. Encke 
found that this comet moved in an ellipse whose peri- 
od was nearly seventy-one years, and that it would re- 
turn to its perihelion or nearest point to the sun in the 
year 1883. 

On the third of September of the present year, Mr. 
Brooks, of Phelps, N. Y., discovered a telescopic com- 
et that was round, faint, and had no tail, but was ap- 
proaching the earth, and would be visible to the naked 
cye in the course of two or three months. It was ac- 
cepted as a new-comer, and known as comet Brooks or 
comet b, 1883. 


On the twentieth of Septemberythe Rev. George 
Searle, of New York, Pro a wonderful discovery. 
He found that the orbit of the new comet was identical 
with that of 1812, and proved his assertion so accurate- 
ly that there is no longer any doubt of its identity. The 
comet of 1812 after the long travel of seventy-one years 
hi 1s returned to visit our sky once more. Its perihelion 
passage will take place on the twenty-fifth of January, 
1884, when it will be about. sixty million miles from the 
carth, two-thirds of the distance of the sun. 

In a few weeks it will be visible to the naked eye, 
and perhaps sconer. For the little comet has had one 
sudden outburst of light and increase in size, and there 
is no knowing what vagary it will next indulge in. It 
promises at least to be more brilliant than it was in 
1812, when first seen. Therefore about Christmas time, 
we may hope for asight of the fair-haired stranger with 
the unaided cye, and may congratulate ourselves that 
it will be visible in the evening, when it is far more con- 
venient to survey the heavens. 

It will not be an exceptionally bright comet, like that 
of 1882, but it will not be necessary to rise in the small 
hours to obtain a glimpse of it. The return of the 
comet of 1812, so near the predicted time, is an astro- 
nomical triumph, as the calculations made to determine 
its orbit seventy years ago, were founded upon data 
neither numerous nor widely distributed. 
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DID NOT KNOW HIM. 

Anthony Trollope had a right to expect that a person 
who had so general a reputation for intelligence as 
Brigham Young would know bim by name, even if he 
had not read his books. But when the distinguished 
novelist called on the polygamist at Salt Lake City, the 
reception which he received wag not flattering. 


He received me, says Mr. Trollope, in his door- 
way, not asking me to enter, and inquired whether I 
were nota miner. When I told him that I was not a 
miner, he asked me whether I earned my bread 
told him I did. 

“T guess you’re a miner,” said he, 

LT again assured him that I was not. 

“Then how do you earn your bread?” 

T told him that T did so by rs books. 

“T’m sure you're a miner,” said he. 

Then he turned upon his heel, went back into the 
house, and closed the door. I was oy ogg punished, 
as I was vain enough to conceive that he would have 
heard my name. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 

Dr. J.J. RYAN, 8t. Louis, Mo., says: “I invariably pre- 
scribe it in fevers; also in convalescence from wasting and 
debilitating diseases with admirable results. I also find it 
a tonic to an enfeebled condition of vital organs.” [Adv, 

——_~__—_ 

Tropic-Frult Laxative is as palatable as the nicest 
fruit, and more efficient in its action than the nauseous 
cathartics which make martyrs of ladies and children, 
For sale everywhere at 25 and 50 cts. per box. [Adv, 








CANARIES AND CAGE-BIRDS 

By G. H. HOLDEN, 375 large pages, 64¢x11. Elegant 
pa 150 Llustrations. Foon, 
CARE, BREEDING, DISEASES and TREATMENT in full. 
Press reviews: “The book every bird-owner needs,” 
“Best bird book ever published.” “It will owen a first 
ae" Price $3, post-free. Le bird book, 128 pp., 
cts. Free price-list all birds. G. H. HOLDEN: 
387 6th Avenue, near 24th” Street, New York, 


JUST THE THING. 


FOR A PRESENT. 


Caxtonette Press, $8: CaxtonPress, 
$13; Columbia Presses from $25 to 
$56. Will do first-class work. All 
are SELF-INKING. Presses from 
$3and up. CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Boston, Mass, 

SEND STAMP for Catalogue. 


LADD’S SOLACE CHAIR. 


The most wonderful chair for comfort ever invent- 
ed, and the cheapest, Almost /uman in its operations. 
Adjustable to hundreds of positions. Obeys the wi// al- 

ost as readily as does the human body. Send for 

ciroular and particulars, also, of the Parior Mantel 

the dest and cheapest invention of the age for 
economizing room. 


A HINT FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


As the emsearomnpreat ye will be considering what 
to purchase for presents. Shall it be an article that will 
please the eye or fancy for a DAY, and then be forgotten? 
or shall it be anarticle like the Solace Chair, that will 
give pleasure and comfort, with a DAILY and pleasant 
remembrance of the giver for MANY YEARS? Can there 
be anything more appropriate, useful or acceptable for a 
present than a Solace Chair? HERMON W, LADD, Boston, 


A RARE OFFER. 


If you will send us the names of any of your 
acquaintances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward free to your address a copy 
of a first-class musical publication, filled with the 
latest selected music, choice reading, musical 
notes, etc. Please write all names plainly, giving 
the town, county and State, and mention whether 
a piano or organ is desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY, 


608 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


“POLYMNIA.” — 


(RICH IN SONG.) 
A Collection of Part Songs and Choruses for 
Female Voices. Compiled by 
Ss. LASAR. 

It will be conceded that practical experience and skill- 
ful treatment must go far in accomplishing what is de- 
sired, and as the compilation and arrangement is the di- 
rect result of many years’ labor of this “eminent teacher 
in educating female voices in the Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the largest educational 
institutions in the countr y, it follows that 

“ POLYMNIA” 
should be an improvement on other works of its kind. 

The selections embrace the most beautiful and effective 
compositions by prominent writers, and are within the 
average range of vocal ability. 

Price, $1 per copy. $8 per dozen. Sample copy, 
75 cts., postpaid. Specimen pages free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


If+You+Want 


ORe Beautiful ana com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue 7 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
Surniobing Goods for Men 
and Boys, Send a podtaf 
cara request fo 



































Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts.. Philadelphia. 














{Odor of Forest! Sparkle 0 if Strean| 
. 


Do you own a gun, or a “fish-pole,” 
or “bird dog,” or rifles ver go ang- 
or shooting, or tramping, or camping, or canoeing, 
a taste for studying the habits 
Is? Do you know that for ten 
y' blishing a bright weekly paper de- 
voted to these subjects? It will pay you to look atacopy 
of the Forest and Stream. Address Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York, Speci- 
men copy mailed for 3. Mention this paper. 


FOR PIANO. 


New England Conservatory Method, 


$3.25, or in 3 parts, $1.50 each, has been Coventry tested 
in the great Conservatory, and its fame is established as 
one of the greatest and best instructors. 


THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part 1. 


By E. P. ANDREWS. PRICE 3 cts. 
Teachers of the common method of note binging will 
find in this book a large and very useful quantity of Syl- 
lable practice, A note reader can learn in 15 minutes to 
sing d, r, m, 7, 8, /, t¢, and all the rest, and it need not 
in the way ofa regular course. Tonic-Sol-Fa-ists will 
find this “Singer” equal to any other. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE 


MONARCH 


THE MONTHLIES! 





























The Largest, the Cheapest and 
the best Magazine. 


'OVER 1,000 PAGES. OVER 1,000 PICTURES. 
Over 1,000,000 Readers Each Year. 


A beautiful Colored Picture with each issue, 


WHICH IS WELL WORTH FRAMING. 


Price 
en 


$2.50 «= 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST, MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND AT- 
TRACTIVE OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. ITS SUC- 
CESS HAS BEEN UNPRECEDENTED, AND IS ALIKE DUE 
TO THE EXCELLENCE OF THE LITERARY AND ARTIS- 
TIC DEPARTMENTS. AND TO THE VAST AMOUNT OF 
| INTERESTING, ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
| MATTER IT CONTAINS. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


AND MAKE YOUR WIFE, MOTHER, OR SWEETHEART A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT WILL PLEASE HER BET- 
TER THAN ANYTHING ELSE OF EQUAL COST. ALL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT IN NOW WILL RECEIVE THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


| ADDRESS, AND SEND POST-OFFICE ORDER OR CHECK 
TO Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
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Christmas Shopping by the U. S. Mail Service 


is a great convenience to our subscribers. 


It enables those living in remote States and Territories to obtain their 


supply of HOLIDAY PRESENTS through our Premium List, cheaply and with perfect safety. 


By looking at the MAP you will see 
how many COMPANION subscribers 
there are in each State and Territory. 


BSA. 5 


OUR PRICES ARE LESS 


for the same quality of goods than the 
prices charged at the stores, 





will do well to examine our Premi- 


Now, each one of these subscribers [ 
um List, make their selec- 


You may live 500 or 1000 miles 
from any business centre, 








tions of 
CHRISTMAS CIFTS, 
and forward us the orders 
at once. 

By the aid ofour Ilustra- 
ted Premium List, and 
the Mail Bag, Santa Claus 
can quickly reach his friends 
in every part of the United 
States. 


We Make a Specialty 
of providing articles for 
Home Industries, such 
as Art Needle-Work, Printing 
Presses, Carving Tools, Repousse 
Tools, Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
Artists’ Materials, Microscopes, 
Telescopes, Books, Magic Lan- 
terns, &c,, and nearly every variety of useful articles. 


to give and receive than books, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRISTMAS TREES. 
Publishers of the Fouth’s Companion, 


FOR CHRISTMAS 





PERRY 


and by the use of our 
Premium List and the 
Mail Bag you can purchase 
at the same or less price you 
would if you were to travel 
all this distance and pay ex- 
press charges and other ex- 
penses, Do you want 


Christmas Presents 
for Father, Mother, Broth- 
ers, Sisters, Aunts, Uncles, 
Cousins, Teachers. Pastor. 
Friends or Scholars? You 
have only to study carefully our Prem- 
ium List, make your selections, en- 
close to us a list of articles wanted, 
and the money, and we will forward to 
you by return mail or express, prepaid 


| as per prices in our Premium List, 
SPECIAL NOTICE Bos Inelteiveag ou Preqatam List. No more delighttul 


Please examine 
resents 
ES, We-are prepared to fill large orders for 
MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











GRANDFATHER’S BARN. 
Grandfather's barn! I shall never forget 


The mossy old roof where 
For their councils, at mor , ere labor begun, 

And again at the nightfall m day’s work was done, 
Such chirpings and chatterings never were heard 

As came m the throat of each talkative bird. 

Busy all day with their nests and their brood, 
Building their dwellings and bringing in food, 

They gathered at evening in neighborly way, 

To Visit awhile and talk over the day. 


Under the eaves like a long village street 
The homes of the swallows hung, cosey and neat; 
For hours at a time we would watch them and wonder 
How the basy birds built them the sloping eaves under. 
We saw the Keen eyes of the mother-bird.peer 
From the door of her dwelling if we climbed anear, 

e wished we were swallows when roused from our 


gray swallows met 


reams ‘ . 
By the thunder’s deep roar and the lightning’s red 


Geom, 
That we might sleep under the eaves in a nest, 
With the music of rain-dreps bient into our rest. 


Then the dusty old mows where we omnes on the bay, 
And hunted for eggs every hour in the day! 

What stories we told when we sat down to rest 

And reckon our spoils from our raids on the nest. 
We heard the mice scamper along the great beams, 
And fancied the fairies were driving their teams. 
Sometimes from a corner, two eyes, bright and keen, 
Like sparks in the shadowy gloom could be seen, 
And we knew that a wary old mouse had crept out 
To see what the noise in the mow was about. 

If we planned for his capture with suddenest dash, 
Lo! a twinkle, and he disappeared like a flash. 


Old Dobbin would streteh out his head from the stall, 
And we seemed to hear “Oats” in his whinnying call. 
Many’s the measure-full out of the bin 

We gave the old horse, that he shouldn’t get thin. 
And imany’s the rides that he gave us to pay 

For the grain that he got in a contraband way. 

The creaking old wazon was carriage or car, 

As suited our mrood best, and frequent and far 
Were the journeys we took in it, on the barn floor, 
With our fancies for steeds prancing gaily before. 


What fun it was for us to ride on the hay 

As they gathered it in, and to trample “y! 

The sweet-smelling stuff as ‘twas filled in the mow, 
Till the play becaine work, and brought sweat to the 





row; 
And then, in the winter, to watch the flails fly. 
As they threshed out the wheat, and the oats, and the 


rye, 
With their rat-a-tat-tat on the floor, all day long 
Making music we counted far sweeter than song. 
Then the buzz of the fanning-mill blowing the chaff 
From the grain, to the chorus of chatter and laugh. 
Oh, grandfather's barn was the place for the boys 
Where no one was scolded for making a noise! 
No place half so picasant, we say with regret, 
And a thougit of the time we'll never forget. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 


+ @>—__—__— 
For the Companion. 


HIS CHOICE. 

The late Rev. Dr. Richard Fuller, one of the 
most eloquent of Southern preachers, was in early 
life a lawyer in Beaufort, S. C. He belonged to 
an aristocratic family which, with his own talents 
and his intimate associations with eminent law- 
yers and politicians, made his prospects for suc- 
cess in life unusually brilliant. 

He had been educated at Harvard College, and | 
was a superior scholar, a wide reader and an en- | 
thusiast in his profession. His extraordinary gift | 

for public speaking, and his attractive sucial qual- | 
r ities, caused his friends to predict that he would | 

rank among the leaders of the bar and honor the 
State by his eminence in Congress. | 

Bat a change came over his prospects. A Bap | 
tist preacher of ordinary talents but earnest spirit | 
came to Beaufort, and began a series of religious 
meetings. Young Fuller was attracted, out of cu- } 
riosity, to the unpretending house of worship, 
where the minister preached, and received there 
new ideas of life. 

He felt that he was living to gratify his personal 
ambition, with no thought ot God, and no consid- 
eration for his fellow-men. ‘The struggle between 
conscience and inclination was long and hard. He 
was proud and aspiring. He was anxious to win 
his way in society and in public life. He had the 
favor of social leaders, and was confident of his 
ability to influence the people. 

Could he sacrifice his personal aims and profes- 
sional prospects, and become a follower of Jesus | 
Christ ? 

Conscience at last triumphed, and the proud 
young lawyer went into the humble church, and 
before a wondering congregation announced his | 
change of purpose, and his entrance upon a new | 
life. The change was a radical one, for he at 
once decided to abandon the bar and politics, and 
to become a preacher of the gospel. 

When it became known to the brilliant lawyers 
and political friends in Charleston, that young 
Fuller was intending to leave the bar for the pul- 
pit, they were amazed. Some of them thought that 
his brain might be affected. Others feared lest 
morbid influences had led him into fanaticism. 

The Hon. William C. Preston, the colleague of 
Mri Calhoun in the United States Senate, and the 
most brilliant orator in the State, went to Beaufort | 
to expostulate with Mr. Fuller, and if possible to | 
turn him from what seemed to him his inomentary 
folly. 

Calling at bis office, Mr. Preston began to speak 
with great warmth. “Fuller,” said he, “what 
does this mean that I hear? Are you crazy ? Have 
you become a fanatic? Giving up your pros- 
pects at the bar, and in public life, to become a 
preacher? It seems impossible. Let me persuade 

you to act rationally, and give up this singular, 
and it seems to me, morbid purpose.” 

Mr. Puller listened quietly, and then said: 
“Preston, I was living a selfish Ife, eager only to 
win success, and have a great name among men. | 


DEC. 6, 1883. 











| Religion never entered my thoughts, and I was | army of the Cumberland. He aud his wife live, al- 


opened. I discovered God’s great love. I saw - an. i as eae ‘ ee 

is complexion e a youth’s, an r, with a 
that Jesus Christ had left heaven, and came to earth militar: = white as coon. The man who com- 
and died, to win my love. This act has so im-| manded one hundred thousand men at Chickamauga 
pressed me, that as a man of honor, I can do | seems abashed at the confusion in Congress, and sel- 


dom rises to speak. 
nothing else but to love Him in return, and put my | Generals waetey and Logan are the two other most 
life at His service. It does not seem to me that | distinguished generals in Congress. Both are fifty- 


. seven years old. 
this is irrational.’ Gen-R will be re-enforced this winter by an 
Mr. Preston was a man of tender feelings. The | old companion in the Western armies, Gen. Slocum 


. inn | Of Brooklyn. He has been in Congress before. He 
earnest words touched him. The conversation | served, I believe, four years soon after the close of the 
continued for some time, and in leaving, Preston | war. 
grasped his fricnd’s hand, and said, with utterance _ Gen. Sickles is practising law in New York, and 


: ‘ a Stoneham is Governor in California. Doubleday, who 
halt-choked, “Fuller, I think you are right. You | was in Fort Sumter when it was fired upon, lives in 


are the rational man, and we are all irrational.” | New York, and is writing a book. 


: ss +n ri P s Humpbreys, Hunter and Crittenden may be seen al- 
He who candidly reviews Dr. Fuller’s long and | most any day about this city, where po fine 
remarkably useful career as a Christian man and | houses and live handsomely on the retired list. 


minister of the Gospel, will appreciate the wisdom | dren Patt, Mtn ern Ne ane 
| of Mr. Preston’s words. : 

The man who accepts Christ as his Master, and eens 
His principles us the rule of his life, and thus 
makes this life a preparation for the life that is 
beyond, is the rational man, and the man who 


“lives to himself” is irrational. or wy Gatton Gs aie — 


ad His chin is cleft like heart of the rose, 
Wherein the dew-drop glitters and Rlows, 
TWO RAVENS. Whispering what tale of love; who knows? 
The raven has a bad reputation as a thief, but it 5 ae is ont as ite face is tle, 

seems from a story told in Chambers’s Journal that Eat teeten Ueaoaee ota a 

under certain circumstances he may become as thor- But alas, one yladsome summer morn, 

ough a sheep-killer as any cur. ‘be writer thus de- | 

scribes two ravens, or corbies, as the birds are called | 











For the Companion. 


LITTLE SAM. 
Little Sam has the merriest eyes, 











oglive , most unnoticed, on Capitol Hill during the time he | 
negligent of all duty to God. Suddenly my eyes spends here porlorming his duties as a California Con- | 
ressm 


on their threshing- floor, and provided him in the 
morning with an Arab costume, which he put on, and 
a few hours after presented . himself to wife ar- 
rayed as she had never seen him before. 
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KILLED BY A “SHOCK.” 

It is dangerous to “‘shock” a nervous person, or one 
whose physical system is weak. An emotion which 
suddenly agitates bim may beget such a derangement 
of the nervous system as to cause death. The folluw- 
iug case illustrates the danger of subjecting one toa 
sudden and violent mental shock: Monsieur Berger, a 
Parisian, lost his wife in 1866, a very beautiful and 
youthful woman, whom he had married but three years 
before. 

He became broken-hearted, and mourned for his 
wife, living in the same suite of rooms where she died, 
and keeping everything sacredly as she had left it. 

His wife’s sister, at the time of her marriage, was a 
small girl, but subsequently expanded into a hand- 
some woman. 

For = she had not seen Monsieur Berger, but be- 
ing in Paris she resolved to call upon him, and went to 
his apartments, where she knocked at the door. The 


servant was notat hand, and M. Berger opened the 
door himse!f. 








Rich with the breath of flowers new born, 
My boy was naughty. (Withhold your scorn, 
in Scotland. “In a cliff not half a mile from my early 
northern home,” he says, ‘‘a pair of ravens every sum- 

| mer built their nest. They had been there no one 

knew how long. The nest was about midway between 
the tup of the cliff and the sea at its base, being placed 

| within a small cave on the face of the precipice, where 
| it was safe from all invaders. 

' “The young ones were insatiable; and as their pa- 
rents liked to see them well fed, it occasionally hap- 
pened that a hen or duck might be found missing 
from the farmyard. 


“In the same cliff, but nearer the water, and just 


over the mouth of the cave, a cormorant—or shag, as | 


we call the bird—Built ber nest on an open shelf, so 
that we could see the eggs from the top of the cliff. 

“The male raven had seen them, too, and resolved to 
transfer the eggs to his nest. 

**But this did not prove to be so easy as it had looked ; 
for the shag, with her long neck and hvoked bill, de- 
fended ber property to the last. 

“The raven did not like to come to close quarters 
with her, but sought to gain the eggs by art and perse- 
verance, 

‘He would alight on one end of the shelf, and slide 
up to the shgg as near as he dared, picking at the out- 
side material of her nest, and thus provoking her to 
make a dive at him, so as to draw her off the eggs. 

“That gained, he would spring to the other side of 
the nest to seize an egg. ut the shag would wheel 


| aroand and meet him with open mouth, sometimes ruf- 


fling a feather out of him. 

“This went on, now and then, for several days, till 
one day the shag got a firm hold on him, and both tum- 
bled over plump into the sea. 

“Unfortunately, the shag lost her hold as they fell 
into the water, or perhaps she had to let go; and the 
raven, getting on her back, was soon on the wing. 

“The shag by-and-by got up also; but ere she could 
reach her nest, the raven, drenched as he was, had re- 
moved the eggs, not to bis nest, but toa short distance, 
from which he could carry them away at his leisure. 

“The poor shag had no avenger, and there the mut- 
ter seemed to terminate. But one night, shortly after, 
a thunder-storm came on from the direction of the sea 
in front of the cliff. 

“The rain was heavy and the thunder loud; and 
next morning the ‘corbies’’ nest, with their family, 
had been washed —. 

“T saw the bereaved parents sitting on the top of the 
cliff, each a picture of desolation, especially the motb- 
er-bird. 

“After a day or two, we began to hear of sheep be- 
ing destroyed by some strange agency, and then we 
were told that it was the work of the ‘corbies.’ 


“This did not seem credible; but more than one per- | 


son could testify to having seen the birds at the work. 

“One morning, a choice sheep of mine was found 
destroyed; and I started at once with a gun to shoot 
the destroyers. 

“But they knew what the weapon meant; and for 
eight days, early and late, my efforts were unavailing. 

**At last I killed a raven, though whether one of the 
destructive birds I could not be certain; but from that 
day the sheep were safe, and the birds never again 
Bee 


n. 

“During nine days, these two ravens killed no fewer 
than thirty strong full-grown sheep. Their mode of 
action was discovered to be as follows: 

“The mother-bird would fly on to the sheep’s face, 
fixing her claws below the eyes, and seizing the top of 
the head with her bill, would flap with her wings and 
scream frightfully. 

‘Her mate, ever near, would, when the sheep was 
so fixed, get on ber back and dig a hole through to the 
kidneys. 

“The sheep, distracted and blinded, would some- 
times run over the cliff, sometimes into a ditch, and 
sometimes fall down exhausted. 

“In no case were the ravens known to leave their 


| victim until life was extinct, snapping the windpipe to 


that end, when other means failed; and in no case 
were they known to feed on the sheep’s carcass. 
“The loss of their young ones seemed to have excited 
them to madness, and the — seemed to be the only 
living thing on which they could vent their rage.” 


—_-——_+9  --— 


THE OLD WAR GENERALS. 

The generals of the war are fast going out of sight, 
though it is only eighteen years since the North and 
the South made peace. Meade, Thomas, Hooker, Gar- 
field, Kilpatrick, Burnside and Halleck are dead. 
Those now living are thus sketched by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston Advertiser : 


Gen. Grant is well on towards seventy. He comes to 
Washington often, and walks quietly about the streets, 
with his cigar in bis mouth, better dressed than when 
he was President, and looking as if life agreed with 
him. 

Sherman is sixty-four, and be looks older, but the 
family is y, and he is likely to see 1900. 

The youngest of all the great leaders is Sheridan, 
now to command the army, and be is but fifty-one. 
Sheridan was a major-general at thirty. 

Fitz-John Porter appears here every winter, white- 
haired and broken in frame—a little old gentleman, 
who looks back to twenty years of disgrace. 

His old commander, McCicilan, now a rotund man 
with bending shoulders, has not changed much of late. 
He is rich, and entertains well in bis New York City 
home, bat the activity of his life is over. He likes 
still to tell of bis campaigns. 

Pleasanton, the hero of a bundred cavalry fights, 
lives quietly here, and can be found any day reading 
the in one of the offices on rr 4 Row. 
His bair and mustache are white, and his v gentle 
as a woman's. 

You can say the came of Rosecrans, the idol of the 


Ye whom the years have made more wise 
From the sobbing child with wet-lashed eyes,— 
They quarrelled once in Paradise!) 


“Mama, little Ellie has gone away. 
| I—guess I was cross to her in our play. 
And p’raps she won’t come back all day! 
“I struck:her,—I know it wasn’t right, 
But then, she ought to forgive me,—quite, 
She says the Lord’s prayer every night.” 
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WOUNDED AND DESPERATE, 

It is the opinion of old hunters that no animal is 
more ferocious than a wounded buck, and according to 
the New York 7ribune a recent adventure of Andrew 
Couch justifies the belief. Couch is one of the most 
noted hunters of Sullivan County, N. Y., and a few 
weeks ago he was engaged to “drive” deer for a party 
of gentlemen from Monticello. Seeing a buck coming 
towards him, he discharged one barrel of bis gun in 
front of it with the intention of turning it in the direc- 
tion of the other hunters; but instead of turning, the 
animal came directly towards him. Couch now dis- | 
charged tbe remaining barrel at the deer, which was of 
enormous size, and the animal fell. He then went to 
the buck, and was bending over him with the inteution 
of killing him if he had not received his death-wound, 
when the deer suddenly sprang to its feet, attacking 
him with fury, leaping in the air, and striking viciously 
at him with its sharp hoofs. 


Couch jumped quickly aside and escai the full 
force of the deadly stroke of the wounded buck’s fore- 
feet. One of the feet, however, struck him on bis left 
shoulder, spun him round like a top, and cut through 
the sleeve of his heavy bunting-shirt from shoulder to 
wrist. He had his gun in his hand, but it was empty. 
But before the deer could gather iteclf for another at- 
tack, he dealt it a powerful blow across the neck with 
| the stock of the gun. The blow staggered the buck, 
| and shivered the gun to pieces. 
| Recovering quickly, the buck sprang at Couch again, 
and planted both fore-feet on his shoulders, felling him 
to the ground. Knowledge of the great peril he was 
in lent agility to the hunter’s movements, and before 
the buck could deal a blow upon his chest with its hoofs 
that would have doubtless been fatal, Couch regained 
his feet and instantly closed with his antagonist, shout- 
ing meanwhile to his companions for help. 

, The buck’s vitality was wonderful, and it seemed as 

| strong and fresh after a quarter of av hour’s wrestling 
among the scrub-oak as it was at the beginning of the 

struggle. 

Couch had twice been beneath the deer’s fore-feet 
and had received bad cuts and bruises. His clothing 
was nearly all torn from him, and he was covered with 
blood and nearly exhausted. He therefore felt that his 
only hope was either in the appearance of the other 
hunters on the scene or in some decisive movement of 
his own. He had dropped his gun.barrel when he 








She entered the apartment, calling him by name, and 
lifted her veil. 

“Do you not recognize me?” she asked. 

“My wife!”’ almost screamed the excited widower. 

“No, no, monsieur,” she said, soothingly. 

“She is dead! she is dead!” 

‘Monsieur! monsieur!”’ said the young woman, 
striving to quiet him. 

“It is her spirit!’ shouted the widower. 

“Nay, monsicur; will you not listen for one moment 
to me?” 

“A ghost! a ghost!” he shouted. 

The sister-in-law became frightened as she saw M. 
Berger’s excitement. 

“Help! help!” he exclaimed. 

In vain were her efforts to soothe the half-distracted 

man, who rushed towards a large portrait hanging 
upon the wall, aud which was a life-like picture of his 
departed wife. 
* For a moment he looked first at the sister and then 
at the painting, with clasped hands and a wild expres- 
sion in his eyes. Then he once more shrieked at the 
top of his voice,— 

“Help! A ghost! a ghost!” He then fell upon the 
floor, chakting in every limb. 

The neighbors hurried in and attempted to lift him 
up, but M. Berger was dead! 
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FISHED IT UP. 

How the first submarine cable telegraph was de- 
stroyed is thus graphically described by R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, the author of “Under the Waves.” A copper 
wire, coated with gutta percha, was successfully laid 
under the channel between England and France in 
1850. Messages were sent from coast to coast, and men 
of science and venturing capitalists in both countries 
were triumphant, when, one morning, very soon after 
the great work was pleted ication sudden- 
ly stopped. 

Early that morning, a French fisherman had saun- 
tered down to the port of Boulogne and embarked in 
his boat. A British seaman, having nothing to do but 
smoke and meditate, was seated on a coil of rope at 
the time, enjoying himself and the smells with which 
that port is not unfamiliar. He chanced to be a friend 
of that French fisherman. 

“*You’re early afloat, mounseer,” he said. 

“Oui, monsieur; vill you coom ? I go for feesh.” 

“Well, wee. I go for fun.” 

They went accordingly, and bore away to the north- 
ward along the coast before a light breeze,—past the 
ruined towers which France had built to guard her 
—_ in days gone by; past the steep cliffs beyond 

ulogne; past the lovely beach of Wimereux, with 
its cottages nestled among the sand-hills, and its silted- 
up harbor whence Napoleon the First intended to issue 
forth for the invasion of England—but never did; past 
cliffs and bays and villages further on, until they 
brought up off Cape Grisnez. 

Here the Frenchman let down his trawl, and fished 
up, among other curiosities of the deep, the submarine 
cable 








“‘A-ah! vas is dis?” he exclaimed, his eyes stand- 
ing out with amazement. 

“The sea-sarpiut growed thin,’ suggested the Eng- 
lishman. 

“Non. C’est sea-veed—veed de most ’strordinair in 
de vorid. Oui, donnezmoi de hache, de haz, mon ami.” 

His friend handed him the axe, wherewith he cut off 
a small portion of the cable, and let the end go. 

Little did that fisherman know that he had also let 
go the electric spark that one | sent triumph and glad- 
ness across the sea, and cruelly dashed, tor a time at 
least, the budding hopes of the two nations; but so it 





closed with the deer, but at last, in the course of the 
struggle, the spot where it lay was once more reached. 
By a quick move he disengaged himsélf from the | 
deer, and sprang for the weapon. He had scarcely se- | 
cured it and risen to his feet before the buck was once 
more — him. Couch raised the gun-barrel in the | 
air, and putting all his remaining strength into the blow, 
| he struck the animal back of the antlers and felled it to | 
| the ground. Another blow ended the contest. Couch 
then dropped to the ground from sheer exhaustion, in 
= condition he was soon afterwards found by his 
riends. 








ARAB ROBBERS. | 
The Arab, according to the Rev. Dr. Field, in his 
recent work, “On the Desert,” makes a fine distinction 
between stealing and robbing. He does not creep into 
your tent and rifle your pockets; he mects you on the 
desert face to face, and despoils you by the right of 
the strongest. Says Dr. Field: 


When I was at Damascus, dining one day, at the 
house of the missionary, Rev. Mr. Crawford, he re- 
lated his experience. 

It was in the summer and bis family were away from 
the city at a retreat in the mountains where he was to 

in them, and for the pleasure of the expedition 

ad started on foot. 

Stopping for a few moments at a spring by the way- | 
side, suddenly a party of Bedaween came upon him, | 
and seizing bim roughly, demanded, “Where’s your 
money?” 

That taken they relieved him of his watch, and then 
began to disrobe him, one taking his hat and another 
his coat. 

When it came to his waistcoat, he mildly remon- 
strated, saying that “it would be of no use to them and 
they had better leave it to him,” to which one replied 
by striking bim on the mouth. 

By this time he was in a dilapidated condition, when 
one came up and seeing that he still had shoes on his 
feet, ordered him to take them off. 

robbers were fifteen to one, and submission was 
his only safety. He said, “I generally carried a re- 
volver on such excursions, but this time I had left it at 
home, and to this probably owed my life. If I had had 
it, the impulse would have been to seize it and fire, 
when I should have been run through the body in an 
instant.” 

Av it was bis life was spared, and they left, as gar- 
mente to cover him, bis shirt, pantaloons and stock- 
ngs. 

All this scene took place near a threshing-floor, 
where men were working, but did not dare to inter- 








‘As soon as the robbers were gone, they took pity on 
| him who had fallen among thieves, and Jet him 6 


was. He bore his prize exultingly to Boulogne, and 
exhibited it there as a specimen of arare sea-weed 
with its centre filled with gold—while the telegraph 
clerks at both ends sat gazing in dismay at their useless 
instruments. 
—_-——_~+on—___———. 
SCHOOL-BOYS’ CODE. 

That little world in which school-boys live has its 
own code of honor. It is not a high-toned code, and 
it often ignores the distinction between right and 
wrong. Yct it is a despotic code, and few school-boys 


| dare violate it, because its penalty is banishment from 


the social life of the school. 

Yet a boy in an Indiana school did have the moral 
courage to break one of its chief Jaws, being impelled 
to the violation by his regard for the purity of the 
school. The teacher of the school, who tells the story, 
Bays: 

As I was going into my school-house one morning, I 
noticed two of my boys engaged in a loud dispute over 
something. One of them held a book in his hand, and 
the other was trying to * it away from him, 

Just as they reached the door, the one who was strug- 
gling for the book succeeded in getting it, and to my 
surprise, he rushed into the school-room, opened the 
stove door, and threw the book into the fire. 

I was more surprised at what seemed like an act of 
wanton destruction, because the boy was one of m 
most trusted and honored pupils. Such a thing could 
not pass unnoticed. So as soon as the school had been 
called to order, I called him to my desk and asked : 

“Was that your book, Jobn?” 

“*No, sir.”’ 

“Whose was it?” 

“Handy’s.” 

“Why did you take it away from him?” 

“Because he had no business to have it.” 

“How’s that? You said it was his.” 

“Yes, sir. Bat’’—here he hesitated a little, “but it 
was an indecent book, sir, and I felt as if I had a right 
to destroy such a book wherever I found it.” 

“You did right!” I exclaimed, as I shook hands with 
him, heartily, and dismissed him to his seat. 

A false idea of what is commonly called “‘school-boy 
honor,” would have prevented most boys from giving 
evidence against a schoolmate in a case like this. But 
I am thankful to ~ that this one brave example has 
already done a world of good in my own school, and 
cleared the ideas of some of my pupils on the vexed 
question ot how far one boy may go in “telling on 
another.” 


> 
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A LADY who found a baby in a basket on her door- 
step, took the infant to the station-house, but saved the 
basket to carry home her marketing. 
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For the Companion. 


THE TWO GENERALS. 
How To Make An Army. 


“Oh dear! I wish it wouldn't snow.” 

Iam sorry to confess that I said that one day 
when I was a boy. I thought I had good cause 
for feeling discontented. Cousin Tom had come 
to spend the day with me, and we had made prep- 
arations for a grand time skating. And all at 
once the sky must darken and pour down sheets 
of sleet and snow. Tom andI had 
flattened our noses disconsolately 
against the glass in the sitting-room 
window, and were gazing dismally at 
the little rivers which 
had formed on each 
side of the garden 
walk, when I gave vent 
to my feelings against 
the snow. 

“Come over here by 
me, boys,” said Grand- 
mother; and when we 
had done so she con- 
tinued, holding up a 
half-finished sock, ‘‘Do 
you know who I am 

doing this for?” 

“The soldiers,” we 
both answered, quick- 
ly; for it was war- 
times then, and all 
over the land the 
bright little steel rods 
were clicking for the 
bare - footed suffering 
boys in blue. 

“Yes, for the sol- 
diers,” she assented; 
and at the thought of 
it the gli.tening need- 
les commenced work- 
ing with redoubled en- 
ergy. “And do you 
know that while you 
are complaining of the 
snow, when you have 
a comfortable house to 
shelter you, thousands 
of men may be trudg- 
ing through deep mud, 
wet through to the 
skin, knowing, too, 
that when night comes 
they must lie down in 
the muddy road, all 
wet and cold as they 
are. You keep dry all 
day long, and go to 
sleep to-night in a nice, 
clean, warm, dry bed. 
Do you think you 
really have much to 
complain of ?” 

“No, ma’am,” an- 
swered Tom and I, 
very meekly. 

“Come on, Tom,” 
said I, feeling rather 
uncomfortable after 
Grandmother's lecture, 
“let’s go up in the gar- 
“et.” 

The garret was my 
play-room! there I kept my toys and tools and 
other treasures, and I went there now to find 
something to help us pass the time. 

“T say,” exclaimed Tom, when we had reached 
the garret, ‘‘let’s play soldiers.” 

“All right,” said I; “and I'll be captain.” 

‘Well, you be captain then,” he agreed, ‘‘and 
T'll be general.” 

But that did not suit me at all. I wanted to be 
chief in command, and said so very plainly. Tom 
insisted that I asked to be captain, and that I 
ought to stand by what I said. A real war 
seemed close at hand, when a bright idea struck 
me. 

“T’ll tell you what we can do, Tom. We'll both 
be generals, and each of us can have an army; 
and we’ll make the soldiers do the fighting the way 
real generals always do.” 

“Where are the soldiers to come from ?” asked 
Tom, a little scornfully. 

“Make them,” I answered confidently, for I was 
in my element now; and in my imagination could 
see the armies with cannon and wagons all ready 
for battle or for marching. 

Tom soon became interested ; and that afternoon 
we had, each of us, a complete army, even includ- 
ing besides foot-soldiers, cavalry, baggage-wagons, 
mounted cannon and a good supp!y of ammuni- 
tion. And as you may wish to know how to make 
a stormy day pleasant to yourself, and comforta- 
ble to those about you, I will tell you how Tom 
qnd I contrived. 


| The most important matter was the cannon, for 
|as Tom in a blood-thirsty manner said, ‘‘What’s 
| the use of soldiers unless you have something to 
| kill them with ?” 
| J went down stairs and collected from Grand- 
| mother and Mother all the spools I could. ThenI 
hunted up a number of elastic bands, such as Pa- 
| pa used to put about his bills and other papers; 
| and finally I had some flour paste made. 
| The largest spools we laid aside for a purpose 
which I will explain by-and-by. The cannons 
| were made in this way. One part of a rubber band 
| was bound to the middle of aspool with stout 
thread, in such a way as to allow the loose loop 
|of the band to hang over one end of the spool. 
(Fig. 1, large illustration.) 





COMPANION. 


of these squares tack an upright flat stick of 
wood, one-quarter inch wide and two and one- 
half inches high. (Fig. 3, large. illustration.) 
You will see the use of these in a moment. 


51? 


twine run through the two holes. Or better still, 
nailed through the under side by two brads, as 





| shown by the dotted lines in Figure 1, small illus- 
tration. 
The soldiers will, of course, seem the most diffi- | 


Two axles like this are made for each wagon, 


cult to make, but in reality they are not. Allthat| and then the body of the wagon is put on and 


some old pieces of cardboard and some illustrat- 
ed papers, no matter how old they are. In fact, 
the older the better. In my time the papers were 
full of pictures of soldiers, and therefore if you 
can get hold of any papers of the war-time, you 
will be in luck; but if you cannot find soldiers, 
you can do as our Government was finally obliged 
to do, —take any kind of able-bodied men and 
draft them into service. That is, make soldiers 


As the cannon is to shoot arrows instead of | of them whether they like it or not. 














balls, it is quite easy to make the ammunition. 
The arrow should be blunt at the end, partly 
because it is s&fest so, and partly because it is 
wanted only to knock over and not to pierce the 
soldiers. It should be about twice as long as the 
cannon, and just large enough to pass easily 
through the hole. White pine is the best wood to 
make the arrow of, because it is light in weight; 
but almost any wood will do. In shooting, the 
butt end of the arrow is placed against the loose 
loop of the rubber band with the shaft passing 
through the cannon. The arrow is then drawn 
back, as far as the elastic will allow, and sud- 
denly let slip. The force and accuracy with 
which the arrow will fly, will hardly be believed 
by one who has not seen this simple little cannon 
used. 

A gun-carriage is easily made of a block of 
wood two inches high and wide, and three inches 
long. Three steps are cut in at the back end of 
the block, and a little curved depression made on 
the top of the front end. In this depression the 
cannon is placed, and then tied securely down with 
fine twine or coarse thread. (Fig. 2, large illustra- 
tion.) 

Now for the soldiers who are to be mowed down 
by these terrible engines of war. First make up 
your mind as to the number of men you are going 
to have. Then take a piece of wood about one- 
| quarter of an inch thick and saw it into pieces, 
‘equal in number to the number of your men, and 
avout an inch square. To one side of each one 








Cut the figures out of the papers and paste them 
on the cardboard. And be sure to take every man 
on horseback for your cavalry and officers. After 
pasting your men on the cardboard, put them un- 
der a weight and let them dry on. The weight 
will prevent the cardboard curling from the damp- 
ness of the paste. When the paste is dry cut the 
figures through the cardboard, and you have a 
stiff, sturdy lot of soldiers, though as yet they 
cannot stand up. To enable them to stand up, 
you must paste them to the upright stick on your 
square piece of wood. Figure 4 of the large il- 
lustration shows the complete soldier, cut out of 
paper, stiffened with cardboard and standing up- 
right on the square base. 

Now that we have an army we next need wag- 
ons in which to carry provisions, tents and the 
sick and the wounded. Here is where the large 
spools, laid aside from the others, will come into 
play. The ends of the spools are sawed off and 
serve as wheels; for the heavy army wagon needs 
stout wheels, of course. 

A piece of wood, one-half of an inch wide and 


axle, the ends that go through the wheels being 
whittled round, of course; and pins being run 





throngh the two ends to keep the wheels on, a 
block of wood one-half inch wide, three-quarters 
of an inch high and two inches long is placed 
upon the upper side of the axle, mid-way between 
the wheels. This block is pierced with an awl in 
two places, and tied firmly to the axle by pieces of 


is needed are a pair of scissors, some flour paste, | 


nailed through the bottom to the blocks on the 
axles. As for this wagon-hody, iu is the simplest 


of the y, parts to make, for it consists 
i box which will fit between 
t Is. sure that your wagon body 
will fit, have it ready first and make the axle fit it. 
A piece of thread tied to one of the axles will 
answer for drawing the wagon by. 


Of course some, if not all of the wagons, will 
have to be covered, in order that the contents, 





high, and about four inches long, is used for an | 


particularly the ammunition and sick soldiers, may 
not be wet by rain. For this purpose procure some 
pieces of whalebone, old hoopskirt iron or any 
other springy material, and bend them into arches 
and put into the wagon-body as shown in Fig. 
2 of the small illustration. Their springiness 
will keep them*in place usually, but 
if not, bore holes through the sides 
of the wagon on each side of the 
arched sticks and tie 
them into place with 
thread. This makes 
the frame of the cov- 
er, and it only re- 
mains now to put the 
cloth over it. (Fig. 2, 
small illustration.) 

Before putting the 
first of the arches in- 
to the wagon - body, 
cut a piece of old cloth 
stuff into a size to cov- 
er the frame, and lapa 
short distance over the 
back end. Now sew 
the first stick for the 
arch into one end of 
the cloth by making 
a hem like that into 
which the lower stick 
of a window-shade is 
usually run. Also 
make a hem at the 
other end of the cloth 
and run a piece of 
thread through it. 
Boys with sisters will 
know how te have 
this part of the work 
done. I sewed my own 
wagon-covers. 

Now put your arches 
in place and stretch 
the cloth cover over 
them, making the cloth 
fast at the base of each 
arch. And when the 
cloth is thus stretched 
over the arches, draw 
tight the thread which 
runs through the end 
that drops over the 
back part, and the 
cloth will come togeth- 
er over the end of the 
wagon-top in a pucker, 
just as your marble- 
bag does when you pull 
the strings to close it. 
(Fig. 3, small illustra- 
tion.) 

Everything is ready 
at last, and you may 
place your armies in 
battle array at the 
ends of a table, or bet- 
ter still, at the ends of 





la room, and 
then deter- 


mine which 
is the better 
general, for 
the leader 
and not the 
soldiers takes 
the credit 
for a well- 
fought bat- 
tle. 

Each one 
| should take 
jan equal 
‘number of 
j}shots, and 
| whoever can 
knock over 
the ggeater 
number of 
j}men is the 
| victor. 

By mak- 
ing forts of 
books or of 
paste - board 
box - covers, 

















the fun of 
these mock 
combats can be greatly Increased, 


Danii C, Brarn, 
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THE BRAIN AND HABIT. 

Every habit has its basis in physical change. The 
more we use a muscle or a nerve, the greater will be 
the flow of blood to it—unless we over use and ex- 
haust it; and exbaustion always tends in the direction 
of death. 

Thus the fuller fed muscle or nerve is enlarged and 
strengthened, and is supplied with a larger amount of 
force and a freer flow. This causes frequently repeated 
and long continued acts to become habitual. It can be 
seen from this natural law that when one unduly in- 
dulges his appetite, propensities and passions, physical 
changes are effected which generally control the man 
against his judgment and his conscience. 

It is the same with moral acts. The brain of the 
man who yields to envy, jealousy, hate, or avarice be- 
comes so changed that he is at length fairly enslaved 
and embruted by these feelings. 

So, too, the man who is constantly repeating acts of 
kindness, not only finds it easy to perform them, even 
at the expense of ease and self-denial, but derives his 
highest happiness from so doing. 

Of two men, not greatly unlike at first, one may ac- 
cumulate his millions only to gloat over them; the oth- 
er to expend them in world-wide benevolence. In the 
case of the miser, the nervous energy is absorbed in 
mere gain, while the other powers sbrivel and the 
whole soul becomes fearfully endwarfed. In the case 
of the philanthropist, on the contrary, all the powers 
are enlarged by their mutual reaction, and as with 
George Peabody, his schemes of benevolence become 
as grand and varied as his business enterprises. 

The same is true in all other cases. All enslaving 
passions degrade by a physical law as true and as inev 
itable as that of gravitation; and all noble impulses, 
generous affections and right doing enlarge and fix the 
character in goodness as truly and as inevitably. 

Wonderful and mysterious as this connection be- 
tween the mind and the brain may be, it certainly ex- 
ists. The two touch at every point, and every voli- 
tion, every emotion, and every act of the first stamps 
itself indelibly on the secouid, with a constant tendency 
to a fixedness of character at one pole or at the other. 

pa ee a 
A CHANGE OF TIME. 

At noon on Sunday, Nov. 18th, the standard time of 
Boston was changed in accordance with that arrange- 
ment by which the time of the United States will here- 
after be fixed. 

Until now there have been fifty-two differences of 
time in this country; under the new arrangement there 
will only be five differences, these being governed by 
five meridians. 

The principle on which the new system is based will 
be easily understood if the reader remembers that the 
earth circling on its own axis brings in succession its 
three hundred and sixty degrees of circumference to 
the light of the sun every day. There being twenty- 
four hours in the day, fifteen degrees of the whole 
three hundred and sixty must thus pass a fixed point 
in the heavens every hour. 

Therefore, a person travelling westward finds a dif- 
ference of one bour for every fifteen dégrees—nine 
hundred miles—travelled. The intermediate localities, 
one, two, or three degrees from his starting point, have 
had a proportionate difference in time. 

Now, under the new system, each meridian of fifteen 
degrees will bave a uniform time for all places within 
it, and the difference between one meridian and the 
other will be exactly one hour. 

The change has been made, indeed, in the interest of 
simplicity, and it will prevent the confusion that has 
sometimes arisen from the great variation of time be- 


tween cities as closely linked sqaigmee end er York. 
—-_—_—~>_ —_—_—_ 


A NEW MARINE MONSTER. 

The famous sea-serpent, whose existence has been 
affirmed and denied, is likely to have a rival in a sea- 
horse. Capt. Seymour, of the whaling barque Hope 
On, reports that while off the Pear! Island group, sit- 
uated in the Pacific, fifty miles from Panama, he en- 
countered a strange marine monster. He says: The 
boats were out, waiting signals from the vessel as to 
the direction in which the whales were heading. Sud- 
denly the water broke at a short distance from the 
boat. 








| then dived, apparently alarmed at the sight of the 


| the following day, that it is an animal which has never 





Capt. Seymour was steering. To his surprise and 
that of the men in the boat, who ceased pulling and 
looked around when he shouted to them, an animal 
somewhat like a horse slowly rose out of the water and 


boat. 


None of those present had ever seen an animal like 
it before, although they are all old sailors, and the 
agree in saying, as do another boat’s crew who saw it 


been previously encountered. 

The glance which Capt. Seymour obtained enables 
him to describe it as about twenty feet iu length, with 
a handsome borse-like head, with two unicorn-sha 
horns protruding from it, with four legs or double- 
jointed fins, a brownish hide, profusely speckled with 
large black spots, and a tail which appeared to be di- 
vided into two parts. 

The animal was seen on two different days, and an 
effort would have been made to catch it had it not been 
that whales were about at the time. Capt. Seymour 
and his officers agree in belicving the monster is ro. 
liar to the locality, and that it could be easily killed 
with lances and bomb-guns. 

Officers of the Pacific Mail Company 7 they have 
seen this animal on several occasions, although frst f 
never had the opportunity for close observation whic 
was obtained by the Hope On. 

xpsciSciaiapenitiiansn 
MIXING THINGS. 

Those who have ‘camped out” know that they can 
dispense with many utensils which are necessary to 
the home kitchen. A trapper thinks himself thor- 
oughly furnished, if be is provided with a frying-pan, 
x coffee-pot, and a tin cup. But a traveller in “the 
poor lands” of Indiana found a family which made a 
skillet supply the place of many domestic utensils. He 
thus told his experience: 


“How do you like it over there?” 

“Not so powerful much as I might.” 

“Don’t they live well?” 

They mix too much.” 

**What do you mean by that?” : 

“Well, l’ll tell you. I stopped one night at a poor 
farm-house, because I couldn’t find any place else, and 
after putting away my horse, I went in to wait for sup- 
er. 

“The old woman had just begun to cook some meat 
in a stew-pan, so I concluded to watch her, and see 
how they got up a real home-made meal. 

“After the meat was cooked she filled the same stew- 
pan with potatoes, und then with cabbage, and last 
with coffee, and supper was ready. 

“At the supper-table the stew-pan served as a water- 
pitcher, and after supper she washed the dishes in the 
pan and then carried the slops out in it. 

*“*That looked to me like stretching the uses of culi- 
nary vessels; but when I was ready to go up in the 
loft to bed, I saw the old lady bring out the stew-pan 
again, and wash the baby in it right before my eyes! 

“Now, that is what I call mixing things, and I didn’t 
like it well enough to stay to breakfast.” 


—_———¢@—__— 


LASSOING HIS BRIDE. 

Those who studied Olney’s geography, thirty or for- 
ty years ago, will remember the picture designed to il- 
lustrate a Tartar courtship. A maiden, mounted on a 
fleet horse, and pursued by several mounted men, was 
represented as galloping away as if for life. The letter- 
press informed us that the men were her suitors, and 
the one who caught her would claim her as his bride. 
But it also said that she, having the fleetest horse, 
would suffer herself to be caught by the one she loved 
the best. A method of courtship somewhat similar ex- 
ists among the Indians of Idaho: 

In the first place, it is said, it must be borne in mind 
that the young squaws are more fleet of foot than the 
bucks. Now when a buck fancies a squaw, he pro- 
vides bimself with a lariat, as he would if he intended 
to lasso an animal. 

When she sees her admirer approaching she behaves 
after her fashion, in the manner of other young ladies. 
She runs, and the buck runs after her. 

If she does not wish to be caught, she quickens her 
pace and is soon beyond reach of the rope. If, on the 


contrary, she does not object, the noose slips easily 
over her head and the prize is won. 


——_——__—_ 
THE APACHES,. 

Gen. Crook says the Apaches are the sbrewdest and 
beet fighters in the world. They will climb places 
where a coyote would bave trouble in going, and have 
such good eyesight as to be able to follow a trail on a 
starlight mgbt. He thus speaks of their skill in ambus- 
cading: “I have seen these fellows ambuscade in a 
place as level as a floor. 

“There was a wagon-train in 1871 going out of Ari- 
zona into California, with ap escort in advance. The 
Indians saw them coming and ambuscaded in the 


road, which was perfectly level, with here and there a 
clump of grass. 

“The Apaches lay upon their stomachs, threw dust 
over themselves and tied grass in their hair, and were 
passed by the escort unnoticed. After the escort was 
some distance off, the Indians jumped up and captured 
the wagons in the rear and killed the teamsters.”’ 


———_—_—__ 
HUNTING A LEAK, 
Cats are passionately fond of the oil of valerian. A 
Boston woman used this feline peculiarity to discover 
a leak in the waste-pipe of a wash-bowl: 


Having put two cats in the parlor where an offensive 


“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great ser- 
vice in subduing Hoarseness. Sold only in bores. [Adv. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 
WILL SAVE THE HAIR 
And keep it in a strong and healthy condition, because it 
will stimulate the roots of the hair, and restore the nat- 
ural action upon which its growth depends. 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are absolutely pure. [Adv. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


For Amateurs, Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Spec- 
tacles, Eye Glasses, Telescopes, &c., &c, Lilus- 
trated Price-Lists mailed Free. Mention this paper. 
R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHYSICIAN of Large 
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Practice says of Ridge’s 
63 | ‘ood : “I can say of this pre- 
‘ paration of food that it has 





.) 
sg never failed me, or failed to 
¢ agree when.given strictly ac- 
y y, cording to my directions. With 
J scrupulous care, there need be 
== very little trouble from bowel 
complaints; and to this I 
4\ ascribe the fact that I have ney- 
er lostachild with any form of 
rheea or cholera infantum.” 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


LANTERNS 


One dozen rich decurated Lanterns mailed free on the 
receipt of One Dollar or 6 dozen for $5. For Fairs or 
Festivals they are very attractive. Address 


B. T. WELLS, 18 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 

Needle Work. Kensington Embroidery, etc. Tells 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, 
Feather, etc. ‘Price 36 cts. ied 

BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 

Worsted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork. Deer, Elephant. Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price, 25 cts. 4'Tidy Patterns, 
l0 cts. SPECIAL OFFER—AIl for 27 2c. stamps. 

ad J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


DRY GooDs 


By Mail or Express! 

Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers. in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goods,Silks,Shawls, 
Trimmings. eoenen sy, Upholstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladies Dresses, loa 8s, Under- 
wear, Ties, s, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
cation. COOPER & CON D, 9th & Market St., 
Phila, (2 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 


EMBROIDER Our Book ‘Manual 
* of Needlework,’’— 
100 Pages, is a complete guide to all kinds of EMBROI- 
DERY. Gives diagrams and full instruction in KENSING- 
TON, ARASENFE and all the new embroidery stitches, also 
gives directions for Crocheting and Knitting with cotton 
twine, several handsome patterns of window and mantel 
Lambrequins, also to crochet and knit fifty other useful 
and ornamental articles. Teaches how to make Modern 
Point, Honiton and Macrame Lace; also Rug Making, 
Tatting, &c., &c. Protusely illustrated. Price, 35 cents, 
post-paid: Four for $1, Stamping Outfit of 10 full-size 
ag Embroidery Patterns, with powder, pad, &c. 
Oc. Patten Pub. Co., 47 Barclay St., New York. 































Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 


Manufactured only by_ the 
DUP E BORTREE M’F'G Co. Why 


these corsets have conquered 


all competitors. 

CORSE T They are adjustable over 

* the hips by strap and buckle, 
and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
no bones to break over the hips. They are made with 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements. 
Be sure the word DUPLEX is on every corset. The 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
tempted unprincipled manufacturers to sell worthless 
imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 








RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts,, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 


OF FASHION MAGAZINE AND CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, IN COMPILING WHICH THE JOYOUS 
SHOUTS OF “MERRY CHRISTMAS” THAT IN THE 
VERY NEAR FUTURE WILL BE HEARD WITH 
AS MUCH FERVENCY AS THEY WERE CENTUR- 
1ES AGO, HAVE BEEN ANTICIPATED, AND THIS 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE IS LARGELY DE- 
VOTED TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


GAMES, AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


THE MAGAZINE, 


IN MATTERS OF FASHION, WILL BE FOUND 
RELIABLE AND OF GREAT ASSISTANCE TO OUT 
OF TOWN RESIDENTS. THE PRESENT VOLUME 
CONTAINS INFORMATION EMBELLISHED WITH 
DESIGNS FROM THE FIRST IMPORTERS IN THE 
COUNTRY, AND ACCURATE INFORMATION UP- 
ON COMPLICATED POINTS OF INTEREST TO ALL 
IS GIVEN. BESIDES IT IS AN 


Illustrated Price-List 


OF ALL GOODS CONTAINED IN OUR 52 DEPART- 
MENTS, THUS GIVING TO DISTANT BUYERS A 
FULL KNOWLEDGE OF OUR STOCKS AND THE 
SAME ADVANTAGES AS ARE ENJOYED BY CITY 
DWELLERS. 


WHATEVER MAY BE NEEDED 


IN DRY GOODS, MILLINERY AND SILK GOODS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND SHOES, MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
CLOAKS, WRAPS, FANCY GOODS, HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, AND IN FACT EVERYTHING 
THAT ONE CAN POSSIBLY NEED FOR WEAR OR 
HOUSEHOLD. 

MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY, AT 50 CENTS 
PER ANNUM; SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE BEST AT- 
TENTION. ESTABLISHED 1849. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 Allen Street, 


59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street. 
NEW YORK. 


CROCHET SERIES. 
FIVE NUMBERS ISSUED. 
No. 1—How to Crochet. With full explanations of 
all Crochet Stitches, and numerous illustrations. 
No. 2—Lambrequin Designs. Especially adapted 
for Twine. Illustrated. 
No. 3—Miscellaneous Designs. Tidies, Mats and 
Spreads. Illustrated. 
No, 4—Fine Crochet Work. Designs for Lace Edg- 
ings, Insertions, etc. 
No, 5—Matitese or Hair-Pin Crochet Work and 
Designs for Fringes, Afghans, etc. 
Prive, 15 cts. each, or Complete Series for 60 cts. 
HENRY BRISTOW, Pubr., 296 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
a 


Mrs.T,.G.FARNHAM, 
No. 10 West 14th St., 

ew York, 
Offers to bod ap alarge 
line of materials and latest 
designs specially adapted 
ov 6AR 


Needlework 
STAMPING, DESIGN- 
ING, PERFORATED 
PATTERNS 














S, PLUSHES, 
LTS, ARAS- 
ENES, CHE- 
NILLE, CREW- 
ELS, EMBROI- 
DERY and FILL- 
ING SILKS, 
Wholesale and 
retail. Mail orders 
premptly filled. 
Send 3c. for Cat- 
alogue. Mention 
the Companion, - 








LYONS FACE ARE FAST 
GUARANTEED. 





odor was perceived, the woman poured the oil into the 
basin of an upper room and watched for the result. | 
The cats shortly began to sniff the air and move toward 

a closet, through which the water-pipe ran, then jumped | 
upon a shelf and purred as if enjoying a great luxury. | 
The wall was cut away to ——_ the pipe, and a con- | 
siderable leak was found at the very spot pointed out | 


by the cats. 
—>e—— 


A GOOD MOTIVE. 
De Cossé, Duke of Brissac, used to shave himself, 
and the motive which drove him to his daily task was 
an admirable one: 


This French noble was once heard to soliloquize of 
a morning with an open razor in his hand: 

“God has made thee a gentleman, and the king has 
made thee a duke. It is, nevertheless, right and fit 
that thou shouldst have something to do; therefore 
thou shalt shave thyseif.” 


Se 


AN Irishman, with a heavy bundle on his shoulders, 
riding on the front of a horse-car, was asked why he 
did not set his bundle down on the platform. ‘Be 
jabbers!” said Pat, “the horses have enough to drag 
me; I'll carry the bundle.” 


THEY were to build anew jailin Dublin. It was 
“Resolved, That the new prison shall be built on the 
site and with the material of the old one, and that the 
prisoners shall continue to reside in the old prison un- 
til the new one is completed.” 


“TI pon’t see how you think of all these funn 
jokes,” said a farmer to the editor of a “patent out- 
side.” “Oh, it’s easy enough,” replied te great man, 
“After one has been in the newspaper business a few 
years, they come natural like.” 





Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 











1 7 
Nonpareil” 





Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 


“ Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 














Velveteen. 


The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The 
Broché is the only Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





for when it came time to take the collection, the 
seats would be occupied by ladies who had no 
money with them, and hence the politeness of the 
gentlemen robbed the contribution-box. The im- 
| aginary old gentleman proposed a remedy ! 











THE TILLER OF THE SOIL. 


Thus Cincinnatus, at his you, 
With more true glory shone 

Than Cesar, with his laurell’d brow, 
His palace and his throne. 

Tumult, perplexity and care 
Are bold ambition’s Jot, 

But those intruders never dare 
Disiurb my peaceful cot! 


PIONEER FARMER. 
—__—+er 


with ladies.” 


the future journalist. 


glad to get. 





became famous. 
For the Companion. 


“Let every lady who comes to a meeting for 
charity, come prepared to give something, and 
!thus make some remuneration for the loss occa- 
sioned to the Society by the acquisition of her 
seat. Let it not be given any more as a reason 
for a small contribution, that the house was filled 


This idea was humorously expanded in an arti- 
cle of considerable length, which shows gleams of 
It was just the kind of 
communication that an editor of the period was 


At an early age he went from the Boston Latin 
School to Yale College, and there it was that he 


I do not think that he was ever a laborious stu- 


of “Pencillings by the Way.” 

The very first letter proved the wisdom of the 
editor in sending him to the other side of the 
ocean. For such a paper as the Mirror, which 
aimed and professed to give only the pleasing and 
prosperous aspects of life, no letters could be bet- 
ter than these most graphic and elaborate ‘‘Pencil- 
lings.” 

At this day they have something of the interest 
of a histrionic performance, which is highly comic 
to one who has been behind the scenes. Here 
was a young American, rubbing along through 
Europe on the slenderest resources, eking out his 
weekly revenue by an occasional poem or story, 
but always in mortal fear of coming to the bottom 
of his purse; and all the time he wrote in the tone 
and style of a young prince, conveying the im- 
pression that castles and palaces, chariots and 
horses, and all the splendors ot aristocratic life, 
were just as familiar to him as the air he breathed. 


peared in the Mirror under the very happy title | for us, and they may perhaps be read by posterity. 





NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 
By James Parton. 


This poet and the Companion had the same fa- 
ther. 

About fifty-five years ago, when N. P. Willis 
was just graduating from Yale College, his father, | 
Nathaniel Willis, who had a houseful of growing | 
children, conceived the idea of founding a weekly 
paper for. young people, which he named the 
Youth’s Companion. 

The dust of his gifted son rests at Mt. Auburn, 
but this periodical, the child of his brain, still 
lives and flonriches; and to-day it consecrates a 
portion of its space to its elder brother. 

In an old Boston newspaper, published during 
the early, anxious months of the War of 1812, 
this advertisement may still be read : 

“New Printing Office. Nathaniel Willis, hav- 
ing returned to this his native town, and purchased 
an entire new assortment of printing materials, 
respectfully solicits a share of the patronage at 
his office, Exchange Building, Devonshire Street. 
Printing in its various branches will be executed 
with neatness, accuracy and despatch. In the 
press, and shortly will be published, ‘Redemp- 
tion,’ a poem in eight books, by Joseph Swain, of 
Walworth, England. Also will soon be published 
a ‘Guide to Christ,’ composed for the use of 
young Ministers and Enquirers on their Way to 








Zion. By the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of North 
Hampton. Wanted, an apprentice to the printing 


business.” 

His son, Nathaniel P., born in Portland in 1806, 
was then six years of age, a pretty, Captivating 
child, with an abundance of auburn curls, such as 
mothers dote upon. 

The business and the boy grew together for 
soine years, when an event occurred of very great 
importance, which I know not how properly to 
relate in a few words. In the house of Nathaniel 
Willis the great subject of thought and conversa- 
tion was religion, and religion of the old-fashioned 
Orthodox type. ‘The family attended Park Street 
Church, which saucy Unitarian boys of the period 
called Brimstone Corner. The Park Street boys, 
on their part, were not over respectful to sons of 
Unitarians. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was one of these; and 
in later years, our poet had no recollection of him 
except that he was “one of the boys whose fathers 
were Unitarians.” 

When this boy was about twelve years of age, 
there was a famous revival at Park Street Church, 
the meetings of which he attended. His suscep- 
tible nature was powerfully wrought upon, and 
he joined the church. 

As he grew toward maturity, his personal at- 
tractions became more remarkable. With an un- 
commonly tall, symmetrical form be had a bloom- 
ing countenance and a certain style in his bearing 
and demeanor which is sometimes called “aristo- 
cratic,” but which is in fact more often seen in the 
offspring of working men than of lords. It re- 
sults from physical conditions, which the ordinary 
industrial life of man favors quite as much as the 
life of ease and luxury. 

He began now to frequent the literary and ele- 
gant circles of Boston, where he was much ad- 
mired and caressed. Doubtless the persons com- 
posing those circles were virtuous and honorable; 
but the restraints of Park Street were not 
known among them, and we can all easily under- 
stand how his agreeable associates gradually gave 
him a relish for social pleasures, particularly for 
the drama and the dance. 

Without dwelling on this change, I will merely 
say that his new tastes gained the ascendancy, and 
for a time estranged him from his early principles. 

Meanwhile, it began to be whispered about that 
this elegant student at the Latin School was a poet 
also. Scraps of verse, in his neat and careful 
hand, were found; and one day, when he was 
about sixteen, he sent his mother a little poem, 
addressed to herself, which was, at least, very af- 
fectionate in tone and harmonious to the ear. To 
the end of his iong lite of nearly ninety years, his 
father preseryed in an old scrap-book the first 
prose composition of the lad that was ever 
printed. 

It was in the form of a contribution to his fa- 
ther’s paper, The Boston Recorder, and was en- 
titled “A Hint to the Ladies.” He wrote in the 
character of an old gentleman, who was in the 
habit of giving up his seat to ladies in church and 
lecture-rooms. 

This practice, it seems, led to an inconvenience ; 





dent, nor even a great reader. He had little taste 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and little curi- 
osity even to know what poets and authors had 
done in the days before him. In fact, men who 
produce literature are not apt to care very much 
for the literature of other men and times. 

But he was always scribbling, and one day he 
sent off to his father’s paper in Boston, a poem on 
the “Sacrifice of Abraham,” to which he appended 
the signature of Roy. It began thus: 


“Morn breaketh in the East. The purple clouds 
Are putting on their gold and violet 

To look the meeter for the sun’s bright coming. 
Sleep is upon the waters and the wind; 

And nature, from the wavy forest leaf 

To her majestic master, sleeps.” 


It was certainly an extraordinary production 
for a youth of twenty years, though it is not in 
the Oriental manner, and still less in the spirit of 
the story as related in the Bible. It attracted im- 





He spent four or five years abroad; during 




















NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


| mediate and general attention. It was copied 
everywhere and praised by almost every one. 

A long series of poems, in a similar strain and 
with the same signature, followed this production, 
each of which appeared to increase the reputation 
of the young poet. 

There was a poem on The Leper, on Absalom, 
on David’s Grief for his Child, on the Baptism of 
Christ, on the Widow of Nain, and others, many 
of which soon got into the school-books, and be- 
came familiar to two generations of young lovers 
of poetry. 

In college, too, he won a prize of fifty dollars 
offered for the best poem by the publisher of a 
gift-book, and no sooner had he graduated than 
he found publishers desirous to employ his pen. 

Peter Parley engaged him to edit periodicals, 
and he attempted himself to found a magazine, 
the American Monthly, which, however, did not 
succeed, 

Sixty years ago, when N. P. Willis came upon 
the stage of life, literature offered no safe and 
good career, and far better would it have been, 
perhaps, if this gifted young man had chosen 
another profession to live by, and looked to liter- 
ature for relief and recreation. Lured on by the 
dazzling popularity of his youthful productions, 
he made his way to New York, where he formed 
a connection with George P. Morris, editor of a 
literary weekly, called the Mirror, which was still 
struggling for life. 

Like all other Americans, especially young 
Americans, and above all, Americans addicted to 
literature, he longed for Europe. It also occurred 
to his practical and prudent partner, that this 
young man could write from Europe extremely 
taking letters for the Mirror. The grand difficulty 
was to raise the money to get him across the 
ocean, and to keep him going while he was there. 

T have often heard the editor of the Merror re- 
late, in his hearty, jovial way, the manifold 
troubles they had in raising the five hundred dol- 
lars which was deemed the smallest sum that 
would answer fora beginning. This amount was 
the capital upon which the young poet set up in 
the business of a traveller, and his editor agreed 
to send him ten dollars each for his letters. 

Thus provided, he set sail in October, 1832, being 
then twenty-six years of age, in a packet ship 
bound for Havre. He began to earn his ten dol- 
lars a week on board, as soon as he had recovered 








which he saw, as Goethe says, “what his eye took 
with it the means of seeing.” He saw the outside 
of its gay and splendid life, and this he described 
in his “Pencillings” with a vividness and grace 
which have rarely been equalled. 

Ican hardly conceive of anything better of its 
kind than the letters in which he describes his 
visit to the castle of the Duke of Gordon in Scot- 
land. If they give but the brilliant aspect, it was 
because the writer was completely bewitched with 
that sumptuous and elegant existence. He was 
under a spell which blinded him to the true na- 
ture of what he looked upon, and caused him to 
give a report of it which has misled in some de- 
gree the American people ever since. The ‘Pen- 
cillings,” however,.were delicious to the readers of 
that time, and they have by no means yet lost 
their charm. 

His connection with George P. Morris lasted to 
the end of his days. For many years they con- 
ducted, with considerable success, the Home Jour- 
nal, which aimed to report and describe the grace- 
ful and pleasing side of civilization, particularly 
what is called “Society.” 

It was a legitimate field of enterprise. It is in- 
teresting to the toiling, anxious sons of men to be 
told what a pretty and interesting thing life is to 
people who have nothing to do but to make it 
pretty and interesting. I think if I were a cobbler 
in an open-air stall, or kept a peanut-stand in the 
streets, I should like to be informed, once a week, 
that there are people in the world to whom life is 
pleasing, graceful, clean, abundant, and full of 
charm. If only one family in the world was able 
to live in a lofty and beautiful manner, free from 
corroding cares and narrowing frugalities, I should 
like to be able through the magic of literature to 
enjoy the spectacle of their happiness. 

So I think the aim of the Home Journal was 
legitimate, and there will always be room for such 
a periodical in a civilized country, if itis conducted 
in a humane, manly, and democratic spirit. 

During the last fifteen years of the life of this 
literary artist, his powers were much impaired by 
an incurable malady, which brought him to a 
premature tomb in 1867, when he was but sixty- 
one years of age. 

In the library catalogues we find a long list of 





works attributed to his pen. Most of these are 
volumes made up from his ceaseless contributions 
, to magazines, and to his own journal. Of these, 


from his seasickness, and soon his letters ap- | the ‘‘Pencillings by the Way” have still an interest 


men. 











The volume of his poems, and that alone,senjoys 
considerable popularity. 

For the benefit of young writers I may add, that 
Mr. Willis never slighted his work, but bestowed 
upon everything he did, even upon slight and 
transient paragraphs, the most careful labor, mak- 
ing endless erasures and emendations. On an 
average, he erased one line out of every three that 
he wrote, and on one page of his editorial writing 
there were but three lines left unaltered. He 
wrote very legibly, too, and gave no printer cause 
to complain of him. Even his erasures were 
made with a certain wavy elegance, and done so 
effectually that no one could make out what had 
been written. 

I had the impudence to say to him once that he 
had been “born on the wrong side of the Atlan- 
tic.” He seemed better adapted to a more pictur- 
esque civilization than ours, and had little relish 
for the plain and strenuous !ife of his country- 
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For the Companion. 


MRS. BOODLE’S CHARITY FAIR. 
By Miss Lucretia P. Hale. 


“T see no other way. If it is necessary to have 
a fair, we must have tableaux to raise money for 
it. And, oh, the bother! And what shall we get 
for it ?” 

“It is perfectly absurd, and I wonder at your 
drawing me into it, Rose,” exclaimed Agnes; 
“for you will have to get up some ‘readings’ to 
pay the expenses of the tableaux.” 

These discouraging remarks were uttered as 
Rose Ashburn and her friend Agnes were on their 
way to Mrs. Boodle’s for a committee on the pro- 
posed Drummondsville fair. 2 

“There’s nobody to read,” continued Agnes, 
“and nobody to act; and Mrs. Worth has gone 
and can’t lend her dresses, since she must have 
taken them with her, and then there’s nobody to 
go to readings, tableaux—or—fair !” 

“If by everybody,” answered Rose, laughing, 
“vou mean Julian, he is to be back next week, 
and will be fresh for a new enterprise. Then 
there’s the young set of girls to act” 

“IT wish you luck with that young set,” 
swered Agner. ‘They are never anything but a 
bother. Each one of them will want to be the 
prominent character in each picture” 

“Very well,” said Rose, undaunted; ‘we will 
have a great many pictures, one for each. But 
the greatest bother of all is coming to this com- 
mittee. A committee is bad enough, but to hear 
Mrs. Boodle talk steady all the afternoon, and 
to hear Mr. Newsants prose whenever he can get 
a chance, and in the end we shall do all the work, 
—this is enough to disgust a saint!” 

“Yet you have dragged me into it,” said Agnes, 
as they entered Mrs. Boodle’s house. 

Mrs. Boodle was talking. She always was; 
she never stopped. ‘‘Mr. Boodle is not much of a 
talker,” she explained, ‘“‘and the children at table 
‘are seen and not heard.” 

| “Do come in. Committees are no trouble to 
me. I can have them at any moment. Dust, of 
course, you may see in the parlors, though I had 
the rooms gone over just before vou came. But 
dust there is, dust there will be, and such a spell 
of dry weather in October! No rain for four 
weeks, and the watering-carts stopped. Ridicu- 
lous, I told Mr. Boodle, when he has been paying 
for them all summer, and none’ of us here; and 
of course we need them more now than when the 
house is shut up in summer, and not so much dif- 
ference if the dust did settle and the furniture all 
| covered. But the neighbors subscribed, and it 
seemed mean of us not to pay our share, and they 
do have to meet all the heat and the dust staying; 
and I suppose it is an advantage to have some 
stay. And indeed, one need not consider Drum- 
mondsville much of a town; quite a summer | 
place, if it weren’t for going off to the seashore in { 
midsummer, and we might as well go straight to 
Commonwealth Avenue. But Mr. Boodle likes to 
see after his factories, and October is pleasant in the 
country, and Bobby is in no hurry to get back to 
his school. Not but what I have all my furniture 
covered and the carpets taken up; but there’s 
this new kind of moth”—— 

Mrs. Boodle did pause at the entrance of Mr. 
Newsants. ‘This is unexpected!’ she exclaimed. 
“Our first and only gentleman. And we have 
had six committees this week !”” 

Mrs. Boodle was called to the door, and sundry 
voices took occasion to express themselves. ‘*We 
must raise funds for the general arrangements !” 

‘““We must have tableaux!” 

“Shall we have it at Nundstone Hall ?” 

“Why not the old school-house? We should 
have to pay for Nundstone Hall.” 

“But that horrid stove in the middle of the old 
school-house !” ; 

“But it is not quite in the middle,” ventured | 
another voice. 

‘We have not decided on the object of the fair.” 

“Of course it is for the widows’ relief.” 

“T can’t see why the widows should be select- 
ed,” put in another. “The single women often 
‘have to earn their own living.” 

The voices were finally ruled by Mr. Newsants. 

“I move that we come to order by nominating 
Mrs. Boodle as Chairman,” turning to her as she 
came back to the room. 

“Your office will be to listen to us, and give 
your opinion when requested.”’ 
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Without waiting for reply, Mr. Newsants passed 
into a long speech, laying out the necessity of 
having the fair, the desirability of deciding upon 
its object, the methods of raising funds, the deci- 
sion with regard to the hall, etc., and proposed a 
number of sub-committees to take charge of these 
different subjects. 

A turmoil of voices, more talk from Mrs. Boo- 
dle, a good deal of voting followed, and at a late 
hour in the afternoon the committee was released. 
Some of the members lingered to talk it over on 
the green, opposite Mrs. Boodle’s house, Mr. New- 
sants hurrying away to his office. 

“I was so frightened about voting!” said Eunice 
Port. “I never voted before, and could not un- 
derstand what they said. I meant to vote for ten 
cents admission, and it seems I voted for twenty 
cents.” 

“And we have not decided upon the object of 
the fair yet,” said Hester Green. 

‘I held up my left hand instead of my right,” 
continued Eunice Port. “Do you think it made 
any difference, Agnes? I always do mix up my 
hands.” 

“There’s no reason why the money should not 
go to the widows’ relief,” said Sophy Lane. ‘There 
we have a regular organization formed.” 

**I don’t know why the money should go to the 
widows,” interrupted Hester. “They decided to 
marry, I suppose, to have a man to provide for 
them. He is bound to make provision for them.” 

“But if he is dead!” exclaimed Sophy. “Think 
of Mrs. Liveout, with her five children!” 

‘And think of the two Spike sisters,” said Hes- 
ter, “who have an old mother and a crippled 
brother to support!” 

“But if we call it woman’s relief,” said Sophy, 
“it takes in too many. Wemust draw a line some- 


wheye.” 

uae Ito go back to Mrs. Boodle’s,” again 
persisted Eunice, ‘to explain about my vote? I 
said ‘aye’ when I meant ‘no,’ and I raised my 
left hand.” 

“If the vote had been about the object, it might 
have been important,” answered Sophy. ‘But 
we had no vote on the object.” 

“It will all come up again in our several com- 
mittees,” said Agnes. “Nothing is decided.” 

“That is another trouble,” said Eunice Port. 
“Twas put on the ticket committee. Now, what 
am I to do about tickets ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Newsants is Chairman of that com- 
mittee. He will order them printed. He may 
to keep the accounts.” 
be worse!” exclaimed Eunice. “I 
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‘Tain ou that committee, and I shall want all you 
young girls to help. Weean have them without 
expense in the old schoolhouse.” 

“With the stove in the middle of the room!” 
exclaimed Sophy. 

“It is a little one side,” said Eunice. 
actly in the middle.” 

The meeting dispersed, Eunice Port explaining 
to Agnes why it was she was always making a 
mistake about ber right hand. 

“You see I burned my left hand when I was 
quite a child; at least, [think it was my left hand. 
But | was taught to remember that it was not my 
right. Now, you know, it is our right hand we 
have to remember, and I have to think it is not 
the left hand, if it was the left hand I burned. 
But the scar is gone now, so 1 can’t tell which. 
I remember just how it was. 


“Not ex- 


I was flinging some 
chestnuts into the fire, a litth awkward, with my 
lett hand,”"—— 

Agnes had reached the corner of the street, and 
had to say good-by, before hearing the rest of the 
story. 

Mrs. Boodle gave the first reading at her house. 
Prof. Wisper, from one of the colleges, had been 
invited to read; the price of tickets was put as 


low as ten cents, and the two parlors were filled. | 
Indeed, many of the young people were obliged | 


to sit on the stairs. 

There was a disappointment with regard to 
Prof. Wisper, as he was suffering with a severe 
hoarseness, and his voice was scarcely audible. 
He began with Macaulay’s “Ivry,” reading it with 
great spirit; but it conld not be heard outside of 
the back parlor, where be was placed. Indeed, 


those on the stairs did not know when he began,and | 


were still talking when he finished the first verse. 

Something must be done. Mrs. Boodle came 
to the rescue. She placed herself at the door lead- 
ing from the front parlor into the entry, at the 
foot of the stairs, and read herself the passages 
selected by Prof. Wisper. 

She read somewhat rapidly, in order to catch 
up with the professor, and those on the border line 
were a little confused when Prof. Wisper was mak- 
ing his comments on “Kinz Francis and the 
Glove,” and Mrs. Boodle had not finished “The 
Battle of Ivry.” But those on the stairs and at 
the back of the front parlor bad the full advantage 
of Mrs. Boodle’s sonorous voice. 

A murmur of voices rose, as the reading was 


concluded, and chairs were moved, and the guests 


gladly changed their position. 

“How fortunate you were, so near Prof. Wis- 
per!” 

**How unfortunate that be has no voice !” 

“How kind of Mrs. Boodle!” 

“How kind of the professor, under the circum- 
stances!” 

“And those who were on the stairs could not 
bear the professor at all!” 
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“And those in the back parlor did not know 
that Mrs. Boodle was reading!” 

“What a pity she had to read so fast!” 

“So good of her to read at all! Such beautiful 
passages !” 

“Sach interesting comments !” 

“If we only could have heard them !” 

“A great success for the fair. There must be 
as many as seventy here, and at ten cents apiece!” 

“You mean for the tableaux. This pays the 
expenses of the tableaux. More than seventy 
here. I dare say we have taken over ten dollars. 
Did you see those people at the windows looking 
in? So rude! And so mean not to pay ten 
cents !” 

“But then there would have been no room if 
they had come in, and they would not have heard 
if there had been room.” 

“QO Agnes! was I right ?’ appealed Eunice. “I 
was introduced to Prof. Wisper, and I couldn’t 
think of anything to say but ‘How do you do?” 

“And what did he answer?” asked Agnes. 

“Oh, by that time he had no voice,” said Eunice ; 
“and of course he was not well, and I need not 
have asked, and I had no idea what to say next.” 

“What did yow say ?” asked Agnes. 

“There was such a crowd I was pushed away. 
Perhaps I ought to have said something more ?” 

“Not if you were pushed away,” said Agnes, 
consolingly. 

“But everybody else shook hands,” said Eunice: 
“Perhaps I ought to have shaken hands instead 
of asking him how he did, seeing as I knew. I 
had such a good place; I sat where I could hear 
Prof. Wisper when I leaned forward and Mrs. 
Boodle when I leaned back. I hope he didn’t 
think it odd, my leaning back and forward so!” 

Indeed, everybody shook hands with Prof. 
Wisper, and everybody said it was a great suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. Green did go to sleep on the back sofa of 
the front parlor, and some of the young people 
did talk on the upper stair. But then Mrs. Green 
always went to sleep on such occasions, and when 
did not young people talk on an upper stair ? 

And the tableaux went off well at the old school- 
house—all the young girls had prominent parts, 
and all the young men assisted. 

The fair was held in the old school-house too. 
The decorations for the tableaux answered for 
the fair. An alcove was built about the stove, cov- 
ered with evergreen. The fair opened at 4, P. M., 
and lasted till 9.30. 

All Drummondsville was there. The school- 
children came in the afternoon, and some. of the 

Mrs. Boodle stood by the entrance-door to wel- 
come all who came. 

“What a snuecess! Just what I said to Mr. 
Boodle. There's the refreshment-table across the 
hall, beyond the stove, and the table for fancy 
articles one side and the grab-bag the other. And 
Miss Agnes and Miss Rose are telling fortunes in 
the aleove with Mr. Julian and Mr. Ernest. 

“Miss Agnes is a sibyl one side of the stove and 
Miss Rose, some kind of a propbetess, the other. 
You may well ask where all the things came 
from. I did send all the things I bought at the 
selling-off of the fair at Chester, and the sewing- 
circle contributed, and there were some afghans 
from our last fair. 

“And so good of Mr. Green! he sent in some 
rubber toys from his shop. That I call liberal, 
when he might have considered ours a rival con- 
cern. 

“Everybody was kind. Even Mrs. Liveout and 
the Miss Spikes sent holders. Of course you'll 
get your supper here. 

“Everybody does, it adds to the treasury, you 
know, and such a good supper! 

“Mrs. Tracy sends coffee—-there’s Mrs. Feners, 
she’s had supper twice; and I don’t know but 
she’s taking a third, for the sake of the cause, and 
the supper so good !” 

Mr. Newsants, at the other end of the hall, was 
explaining that the success was owing to the or- 
ganization. “Nothing like organization. We 
divided into sub-committees, and gave everybody 
something to do.” 

Eunice Port accosted Agnes with some anx- 
iety ,— 

“Had I better stand behind the table or in 
front? It is so hard about making change. I get 
bothered” 

“Why not stand in front?” suggested Agnes, 
**we need somebody to point out where the things 
are”—— 

“But I can’t see the tags very well,” said Eunice, 
“to tell them about the prices, and I get pushed 
about so!” 

“You might help hand the cups of coffee for 
Mrs. Green, at the refreshment-table.” 

“So 1 might,” said Eunice, “if she will tell me 
where to hand them.” 

At last everything was sold that could be sold. 
The last afghan was raffled for, all but one that 
had been through many fairs, and could be given 
to the Spikes; while some of the remaining rubber 
toys, too much bruised to be returned to Mr. 
Green, could be sent to the Liveout children. 

“Everybody gone but the committee,” said Mr. 
Newsants, “‘and no supper left! I supposed we 
should sit down to the rest of the refreshments 
and talk it over.” 

“T’'ll go out for some ice at the restaurant!” ex- 
claimed one of the tableau young men. 

“And the treasurer can be looking over our re- 





ceipts,” said Mrs. Boodle, “and let us know after 
supper how much we have for the cause.” 

A table was cleared, and all were ready for the 
ice when it appeared. 

Meanwhile the treasurer had been sitting at a 
desk in the corner, with a puzzled air. With the 
same disturbed expression he seated himself at 
the supper-table. 

It was not till they had finished with their ice 
that he was called upon for his report. Indeed, 
Mrs. Boodle had been busy in proclaiming the 
success of the fair. Nothing had brought Drum- 
mondsville together so completely before—“there 
was old Mr. Graves at the head of the loom fac- 
tories, with his millions in the bank, and there 
was poor Mrs. Liveout, who sweeps out the bank 
floors and bank entry—not that 1 think much of 
her sweeping, she might do better. The last time 
I went up those bank stairs, they looked to me as 
if she had not visited them since Christmas”—— 

“You ought to remember her five children,” in- 
terrupted Sophy Lane, “and three of them down 
with fever at once.” 

“T was glad to see her here,” continued Mrs. 
Boodle, ‘“‘and able to come, and I am sure I don’t 
know who didn’t come!” 

‘Let us hear the treasurer’s report,” said Mr. 
Newsants. 

“Ought we not to decide on our cause first ?” 
asked Sophy Lane. 

“Do let us hear the returns,” said Mr. New- 
sants. 

The treasurer seemed in no hurry. He wiped 
his glasses, looked inquiringly to see if there was 
more ice—“I am sorry to say—I can’t quite make 
it out,” he went on, with a hesitating voice, “I 
don’t understand—but there are no receipts.” 

No receipts! Mrs. Boodle was speechless. 

“It is possible everything has not been handed 
on!” stammered the treasurer. 

**T certainly gave you the printing bill,” said Mr. 
Newsants, sternly. 

“But that counts the other way,” said the treas- 
urer; “everything counts the other way.” 

“There certainly were receipts!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Boodle, finding her voice at last. “The 
money taken at the door,—there were at least five 
hundred here.” 

“No, the hall could not hold over a hundred,” 
said Mr. Green; “we can seat about two hundred, 
but what with the tables on each side of the room, 
and the arbor round the stove, you could not stand 
more than a hundred comfortably.” 

“There ought to be twenty dollars at least, 
from entrances,” said Mr. Newsants, after a hasty 


panketlation.-.s:ikagne moet be-frand somewhere !” 
Everybody looked at his neighbor. 


“The committee all had free tickets,” said Mrs. 
Boodle, “and some invited friends. I am sure we 
who worked had that right.” 

“T brought my mother and grandmother,” said 
Eunice Port, “and my Sunday school teacher. 
Perhaps I ought not.” 

“But surely there must be some receipts,” said 
Hester, “for the tableaux were to pay all ex- 
penses.” 

“And the readings were to pay for the tableaux,” 
said Mr. Newsants. 

“There were no receipts for the readings,” ex- 
plained the treasurcr. 

“TI gave in my account,” protested Mrs. Boodle. 

“Tt stands the other way,” said the treasurer. 
“The sale of tickets brought $6, but the expenses 
were $7 25.” 

Mrs. Boodle hastened to explain. She paid for 
use of the camp-chairs, one dollar. Then Prof. 
Wisper’s charge was two dollars a reading, but he 
liberally reduced his price to one dollar on account 
of his hoarseness. But his travelling expenses 
were two dollars and seventy-five cents each way, 
including twenty-five cents for hack-hire in Drum- 
mondsville, which Mrs. Boodle thought low for 
two ways. He had no hotel bills, as Mrs. Boodle 
invited him to stay at her house. 

“Liberal of Mrs. Boodle,” Mr. Newsants ex- 
claimed, “especially as Mrs. Boodle had to assist 
in the reading.” 

“There must have been some receipts from the 
tableaux,” said Sophy. 

“Let us have the whole account,” said Mr. New- 
sants. 

“Receipts,” read the treasurer, “$100 81 3-4.” 

“Over a hundred dollars,” exclaimed Hester, 
“T hoped we should bring it up to a hundred.” 

“I beg your pardon,” exclaimed the treasurer, 
“I made a mistake. Expenditures, $100 81 3-4. 
Receipts, $89 08. Deficit, $11 73.” 

“But you seem to have a box of money there, 
bills and plenty of silver,” urged Mrs. Boodle. 

‘But the printing bills and others are not paid,” 
said the treasurer. 

“Let us hear the items,” said Mr. Newsants. 
“There must be mistake or worse in the accounts.” 

Esther Port trembled and whispered to Sophy. 

“[ ought not to have brought my Sunday 
school teacher, but she had worked a book-mark.” 

Agnes and Julian had only within a few min- 
utes joined the party around the treasurer. 

During the eating of the ice and the first expla- 
nations of the treasurer, two scenes had been 


rel, one in front, one behind the stove. 
Agnes had been picking up her things within 
the little arbor ot evergreen. She still wore the 


lan was talking to her beseechingly. 











white turban round her head as Sibyl, while Jul- 


I stayed away as long as I could, but T saw it was 
time to come and assert myself. Yon would not 
give me a chance to speak to you all through the 
tableaux business, and you must let me speak to 
you now. Is the talk of the gossips of the village 
to have more weight than our old friendship ? And 
now that I have won a right to claim you, will 
you listen to them and not to me? Say, which 
will you believe, Mrs. Boodle or me ?” 

The answer Agnes returned was a laugh, and a 
fresh bright glow over her face, as she gave her 
hand to Julian. She was going to speak, when 
there came the interruption that called her to the 
table. 

Mr. Newsants himself had summoned them. 
“Julian, Miss Agnes, where are the receipts of the 
Sibyl? Come! the treasurer tells us there are no 
receipts !” 

Julian was emptying his pockets. 

“Five dollars—ten—anything,” he was begin- 
ning to say, but Agnes explained. 

“Our receipts went in with ‘Sales of Articles,’ 
long ago!” 

“It’s of no consequence,” said Mr. Newsants, 
gloomily ; “everything has gone into a crucible, 
our work is nothing.” 

On the other side of the stove while Agnes and 
Julian had been talking, Rose and Ernest had 
been left together. 

“IT can burrow under the seat fur your over- 
shoes better than you,” Ernest said, “it that is 
what you are really looking for, Rose. But I don’t 
believe you wore any over-shoes, and you only 
want to avoid a talk-with me. It is all the result 
of this fair, and L wish it had been in Joppa.” 

“Since it revealed your feelings to me,” said 
Rose, “I am glad it was not so far, though I 
can’t say it has brought me much.” 

“I don’t see that it has brought anybody any- 
thing,” continued Ernest, ‘‘only a chance for peo- 
ple to gossip and talk and invent stories.” 

“A chance for flirtations, I have noticed,” said 
Rose, giving a tight knot to the scarf she was 
tying round her head. 

The summons to come to the table crushed Er- 
nest’s answer. He followed Rose a little way, as 
she followed Agnes. 

“T think I won’t stay,” he said to Rose. “They 
say there are no receipts, and nobody has made 
anything, and I agree with them. I may as well 
go home. As you have not found your over-shoes 
I suppose you had rather go in the Callahans’ 
carriage.” 

Rose did not detain him. The treasurer was still 
reading the items. He began with the expendi- 
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Kerosene for lighting.......-......++-e000. 

SS ae 

Evergreen 

Dresses for gentlemen for tableaux 

TRUE. vecccecheucnseccnscocccccsceescoccce 

Mending window-pane 

Mrs. Liveout, scrubbing 11 hours.......... 2 00 

Printing....+.+0+++ Cree cecrccccgeccccccecs 12 37% 
$100 82 

Receipts ...scessseeeeee evecccceccccececce 89 08 
$11 74 

Deficit on Readings..... péccesese eecece 1 25 

DURE BAR. sec ieccccccccescccdvcessees $12 99 

Exclamations of displeasure prevailed while 


reading the receipts. 

‘How abominable about the gentlemen’s dress- 
es!” 

“But they could not make them themselves !” 

“Why did they hire a carpenter when the An- 
drews boys might have done everything ?”’ 

“*What use in buying evergreen? The Andrews 
boys have the measles, but Mrs. Moseley would 
have contributed evergreen !” 

“There was no necessity of mending that win- 
dow-pane. It has been broken for years !” 

The receipts were scarcely listened to, in the 
confusion. 


Tickets at the door....cccerercccrecccccccces $20 00 
RIS OE BUMIOIER 6.005 0c ccess coscvvccecececces te OD 
Sale of refreshments... co. ccoccccccsccccccesccs 15 00 
Donations... ccccccccccesceccccccccodecccccces 82 
Tableaux........ coccccocccce evecceecososees 3 26 

$89 08 


‘Deficit $12 99,” again repeated the treasurer. 

“And our resources all used up! We might as 
well have raised the money by subscription with- 
out expense!” exclaimed one, ‘‘and without the 
bother of the fair!” 

“Still, one doesn’t mind the bother,” 
another, “if there are any returns.” 
was hurrying bome. 

“How do you think the balance stands ?” asked 
Julian of Agnes. ‘I don’t mind the bother of the 
fair. My ‘returns’ outweigh expenditures.” 

“T am anxious for Ernest and Rose,” was her 
answer. ‘Rose hurried off with the Callahans.” 

“And I hear Ernest left declaring the whole 
thing was a humbug. There’s some trouble there, 
Agnes; I'm afraid there were ‘no returns’ for Er- 
nest,” said Julian. 

“He behaved shamefully at the tableaux, flirt- 
ing with the Anderson girls,”” answered Agnes. 

“1 didn’t notice,” said Julian; ‘it was probably 
their fanlt.” . 

“The fault was not declaring oyr canse,” said 
Sophy, overhearing Julian’s last words; “people 


said 
Everybody 


going on, one of reconciliation, one a fresh quar- | give if there’s something to give for.” 


“Well, the Spikes have got their afghan,” said 
Hester. 

“And Mrs. Liveout has plenty of rubber toys,” 
replied Sophy. 

“And we have the remembrance of the stove 


“I can't think why you shotild believe the sto-| and the evergreen,” said Julian, as he and Agnes 
ries Mrs. Boodle tells, instead of my own protests. | were the last to look back on the deserted ball, 
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Hood’s Sar iiaaiaaitied will heal those unsightly 

bunches in the neck without breaking the skin. (Adv. 
> _—- 

The most eminent physicians of the age recommend 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for all bronchial troubles. [Adv. 








WEDDING INVITATIONS Engraved and Printed 
Sent to any part of the country. Send for samples. 
Prices le low. Hatch Printing Co., Cleveland, O hio. 


FREE TOF F.A.M. Graphic Colored Engraving 
of an Ancient initiation Seene from a newly 
discovered Egyptian Tablet; also the large new 





illustrated Catalogue of Masonic books and ORED PLATE. Price, $1.25 a year; clubs of five, $5; 
goods, with bottom price Biaiae an oe rof very Specimen numbers, 10 cts. James Vick, Rochester, N.Y. 





LOVERS OF. 
LOWERS 


In search of useful information should 
subscribe at once for Vick’s Lllus- 
trated Monthly Magnsine, con- 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
acareful app gg ns of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately favored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use ot 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 





taining 32 pages Snonthiy. scores of 
fine illustrations, and beautiful COL- 








lucrative business to F.A.M. REDDIN 
Publishers and Manufacturers, 731 Sponiear. ‘Ne ew York, 


WHO WIsH 
TO LEARN 
STEAM 

ENGIN- 


BERS send your name with 10 cents *S —— to 
PPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn, 


SHORTHAND WRITING 
thoroughly taught by mail, or personally. 
Good Situations procured ALI. PUPILS 
when competent. Caligraphs SOLD. 
Stenographers turnished without charge 
tor my services. Send for free circulars. 

W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 














for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


. 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. 1500 students. 
ee Ze B. T.MARSH, Sec’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF 


sic. Under College manag oan 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prot. F. B. RICE. 


390 In The Devil’s 4 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 


r And Mouse River Country. 
North 


Tributary to 
4 AC R S Ss: U Lo gue , 
alc : Land Office a 
Dakota. Grand Forks,Dt. 
Sectional Map and ae pee 
FREE, Address H 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agta ant tine? 


and Manitoba R. 4 Minn. 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “ 
the way, how is that Cae 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, getting 
worse every day.” “Well, 
why don’t you try ‘Dr, 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? I 
know it will cure you.” 
“Well, then I will, for [ve 
tried every thing else. 

Just six weeks afterward 
they met again, and No, 1° 
sald, “Ww hy, how niuch better you look, w hat’ sup? Go- 
ing to get married, or what? 2” “Well, yes, and it’s all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ oh, 
why didn’t ( know of it before? it’s simply wonderful.” 

Send 10 cents to Dr. C. R. Sykes, Is onroe Street, 




















which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 


disease. Hundreds of subtle maladiesare floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold in tins 


only (46 Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 





WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 





THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
e MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
4( eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 








ment. 
20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 
20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 
For eased and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANIO 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN will in many homes be the gift 
Where once estab- 
lished it becomes the centre of refin- 


of glad surprise. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


ed pleasure to the entire household. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best pt aod Ever Made. 
s TS SCA 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


| ERS, or any fabric or fancy article easily and perfectly 
| colored to any shade. 
| 32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
| EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR TO 4 LBS, OF GOODS. 
| Ask forthe DIAMOND DY ES ,and take no other, 
None can compare with them for Brilliancy, Durabil- 
| ity, Simplicity and Economy. Sold by all druggists and 
| merchants, or send us ten cents and any color wanted 


; : | sent postpaid. 27 colored samples and a book of direc- 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. thone sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


} 
ER B DY WANTS GOOD INK! , WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt, 
I will send to any one for 25 cents a| Cold Paint. Silver Paint. 
INKS recipe for making the brilliant Black | Bronze Paint. Artist’s Black 
BLUE Ink used by the leading penmen of the | For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chandeliers, 
seein, country, and for which there is such | and for all kinds of ornamental work. Equal to any of 
BROWN, great demand. Ink cannot be sent by | the high-priced kinds and only 10 cts. a packdge at the 
PURPLE, mail, and the express charges ona smail | drug ists, B. OF post paid from 


te * quantity would be so much that few N ¥ Tt. 
SCARLET, | could afford to buy it. ARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt 























Chicago, for vi uluable book of full information, and men- 
tion the “Iwo Ladies 





MACICAL 
OPTICAL 


,ectricai_ and Musical, 
Mamm oath Wonder Catalogue FREE, 


PNG ¢ LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS) 
PATS iovk wre ENS AND SLIDES WANTED. 






H QRGANINA CO., Philada., 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap. 
The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 





4 ‘ing the Complexion. 
The re are ( ‘ounterfeits ! th 
BEFORE&AFTER = (/enn’s Sulphur Soap. C, crite 
USING TENTON on each packet. 










Of druggists at Ae s G0c. Mailed to any address 
on ee »t of price id 5 cents extra per cake, by 
Cc CRITTE NTON. Propr., 115 Fulton St, New York. 








Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle or 
the German Corn Remover’’—a sure and painless 
reme dy for both corns and bunions—of any Druggist for 

25 cents, or of C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 


A USEFUL TRADE EASILY LEARNED. 



























































PRICE, $3.50 


In order to meet a long-felt 1 ae fora convenient and 
ortable PLATING APP Ai. ATUS, we have madeasma!! but 
Zomplete Outilt for COLD, BiLVER AND NIC 
PLALING, With this set_any one cal j 
WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, ‘NIV ES, FOr 
SPOONS, and other articles without the slightest trouble. 
ore Set_ comprises a LARGE TAN lined with ACID 
PROOP CEMENT, Three Cells of Battery, about four 
inches | high, very powerful, Mancing — Wire. 
Book f dnsiructions and Cc ‘hemteals besides GOLD 
BOLUT one quart S LVLR 80 LUTION? half 
gallon NIC ah LSOLUTION, omer ber, Our Solutions 
are not exhe nuste d, they will E ny amount of 
articles if the simple instructions a 3% ollowed, and 
which any boy can understand, More money can be tnade 
at this trade than at anything else. Persons out of em 
ployment should try it, as plenty of work at good Brices 
can ne.eo ‘and od in x every FiES ge. Y. GENTS EXTRA: 
this outfit an as ing me y 
prises nad £iX TAINS RINGS that can LD 


Tp with the ‘Sol ution, These can easily be soln Yor 
more than enough to pay for the whole outfit. Will send 
c. O. D,, with privilege of examining before paying, if 
encug!: money is sent to cover Express charges, which will 
be deducted from bill. Remember, the price of the whole 
gums Nr ie Is only $3.S50QO. Circulars Fee for 


ERED! K LOWEY, 90 Eleventh St., BROOKLYN, Ny ¥ 


YELLOW, It is easily made from the recipe: | 
RED. costs but a few cents to make a gallon; 
<a would bea very salable article at a big 

WHITE, profit anywhere where people are at all 


GREEN, particaler in regard to their penman- 
y ship 

GOED, Young Men and Boys wishing to start 

SILVER, an Ink Manufactory on a small or large 


Medical men aré 
much interested in 


INDIA, scale, now is your time! Recipes for any 
, one of the colors named in margin, only 
INK POWDER, ten cents, Seventeen different kinds, 








INDELIBLE, including the at Black Ink, $i. 
&c., &C., These are the only genuine recipes . wa Ww 
10 CENTS from.a real ink man now offered to the discover ing the vari 
mang yublic. J.S. GASKELL, Ink Manu- f di 
EACH. acturer, Richmond Centre, Ohio. ous sources O 1S- 





ease as, whether from 
foul air, impure water, 
infected food, and 
possibly soap made 
of fat from diseased 
cattle. 

Hence I subjected 
various samples of 


REMEDIES 





Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood. 


To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited 








and Contagious Humors, “ “hg 

Blood ‘Poisons, = a s Ab- Ivory Soap to a 
scesses, anc nfantile Skin 7 bs : ? 
Tortures, the CUTtCU RA Kee rigid microscopical 
EDIES are infallible. ‘UTI- 4 ° 

CURA RESOLVENT, the new examination. 


Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 
spiration, and thus removes 

~ the cause. CUTICURA, the 
| great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 


from any forms of 
tion, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals Ulcers and Sores, : 
restores the Complexion. C ‘Uric URA SOAP, an exquisite animalcular or vege- 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, li 
us, table germ life. 


and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackhes 
blotches, and baby humors, CUTICURA REMEDIES are 


oe en Eig pty I therefore cordi- 
ally commend the 


Resolvent, $1. 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. . 
Ivory Soap for its un- 
surpassed detergent 


SAWING MADE EASY. ¢ 
properties and purity. 


Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! ~ 
Yours respectfully, 


Sent on3oD.: 
ie Ge R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D.,LL.D. 


Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology, 
in Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, and Prof. Chemistry and 
abe in College of the City of 
New York. 


I find it to be free 


























38 peers old can saw logs ~~ oat easy. MILES 
| wry ‘ortage, Mich., writes: “Am much pleased 
with the Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine. 





into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 
of log-cutting, it is peerless and unrivaled. Illustrated | 
Catalogue FREE. gents Want ted. Mention this 
Boer Address MONARCH MANUFACTURING 
COo., 168 E. manutd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Best in the world for MENDING ALL KINDS of 
mars ERIAL. Druggists say so. GET the GENU- 
INE. Full name blown in bottle. Stronger than Glue 


CHAUTAUQUA. 














The C. L. S. C. 


The CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE is a “College” for one’s own home; for.any one who can 
read English with ease, old and young. Busy housekeepers, mechanics, farmers, tradesmen, college graduates, | 
ministers and lawyers, physicians, and accomplished ladies are enrolled in it. Several of the members are over 
sixty years ofage. Among the 40,000 names enrolled the majority an are between twenty and forty years, 

For information concerning the C. L. 8. C., address Miss KIMBALL, Plainfield, N. J. 


| CHAUTAUQUA SPARE MINUTE COURSE, NO. l. 


| Here is a course of short readings for farmer boys, factory girls, shop boys, and very busy people generally. 
Sunday-school teachers and pastors and foremen in ‘factories can do valuable service by Inducing those under their 
care to take this course of reading. The CHAUTAUQUA SPARE MINUTE COURSE, No. 1, som rises the following: 
1. Readings in Science, Home College Series Tracts, No. 47, The Ocean, 5c.; No. 16, The Rain, 5c.; No. 84, 
Our Earth, 5c.; No. 7, The Sun, 5c.; No. 15, The Moon, 5c.; No. 25, The Stars, 5c. Total, 30 cents. 
2. Readings in Travel and Art. Home College ‘Rerios 7 Tracts, No. 48, Weeks in the Yosemite, 5c.: 
50, Ten Days in Switzerland, 5c.; No. 3, Egypt, 5e.; No. 10, Art in Egypt, 5c.; No. 45, The Euphrates Valley, 5c.; 


| No. 
OUR NEW MAGIC LANTERN is a useful and in- | No. 5, Art in the Far East, 5c. Total, 30 ce 


structive complete instrument, and for Beauty, Accuracy 3. 


Readings in Biography. Home College Series Tracts, No. 23, i | Seaboupenre, 5e.; No. 26, John 
8. 


in Operating and Price, cannot be beat. We give Lampe Milton, 5e.; No. 8, Wadtinaton Irving. 5c.; No. 75, Daniel Webster, 5c. Total 


Chimney, Wick, Reflee ‘tor. Show Bill, Tickets. 12 Slide: 


with 60 colored life-like Pictures, and _—— Book Keep Good Company, 5e.: No. 54, Words, 5¢e.; No. 27, M eer enernng | 5e.: 
yRi e 


of Instruction, packed complete in box for 
We send our New Catalogue, 228 pages, 2 
tions of Games, Tricks, Gymnasium Goods, Base Bal 





Tennis, Skates, New Novelties and Holiday Presents, | 


on tt il for 15 cents. 
ee ACK & SNYDER, 126-190 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


0 illustra- | to Study the Bible, Ne, Total, 45 cents. 


4, Readin ngs on General Subjects. Home College Series Tracts, by &. Readings and Readers, 5c.; No. 49, 
Readings from Wordsw orth 5e.; 
Chautauqua Text- Book, No, 43, Good Manners, lc. ; € hautauqua Text- ~t. Ro 1, Biblical Exploration, or, iow | 
1, | | On receipt of One Dollar the entire set above named will be sent by mail. To any perma, completing this course 
of reading, on receipt of six cents, postage stamps, Hed Miss K, F, KIMBALL, Plaintield, N.J., a certificate copy will 

be sent. This course Is entirely free from sectar om as and designed for sll cle classes of people. For tracts and 
| books on this course send to IPS & HUNT, 805 B way, New York. 


“LACKAWANNA 


Extra Soda Cracker. 


Nothing better is made in this country. 


TENDER— FLAKY— DELICIOUS. 


This biscuit is well-baked, and wherever fntroduced 


has sustained itself against the underdone, high-priced, 
doughy, so-called wafer, sold in tin cans. 


Ask your grocer to get them for you, and we guarantee 








you will be pleased. 


The Weston Mill Co. Lackawanna Bakery, 


SCRANTON, PENN. 


DRESSES COA SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, ANY LITTLE CIRL 
| STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATH: 


who can read 


CAN COOK, 


If she has “The 


BUCKEYE 


Cook Book” ($1.75), 
which makes every- 
thing about cooking 
Med and housekeeping 
a, Plain,simple and easy. 
—~ 4,000 tested recipes 
¥2 and valuable rules re- 
lating to housekeep- 
ing. 250,000 sold. It is 
economical, and con- 
tains the cream of all 
other Cook Books. If 
you have this you 
need no other. Ifyou 
have all the others 
you need this. Agents 
wanted. Write for 
specimen pages and 
how to ots copy 


ue 
Publishi Co. Min. 
neapolis, Minn. 


< 
" 





Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 


respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 


| OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
j}and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT'S 


ASTRAL can be obtained at its 


present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 


46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND, MANUFACTURERS. 








TE 
I sawed off a 30-inch log yoo ” For sawin logs | | THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. | SETS with 815. GO 

















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO,” 
4 DER! Chuzzlewit, 
TEA CLUB ORDE 
We have made a specialty for six a, of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silver- 


ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 
pound. We do a very large Tea and Coffee busine 88, 
vesides sending out from 60 to 99 CLUB OR 
each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums with ®5, 87 and $10 orders. WHITE 
A SETS with 810 ores - DECORATED TEA 
LD BAND or MOSS ROSE 

eces, or DINNE RK SETS of 1 


SETS of 44 pi 
A N ST A N r Ss ST R AT E N A! ieces with e20 orders, and a Host of other Aon 


ums. Send us postal and mention this pe per, and we 
will send you full Price and Premium List, Freight 
charges average 75 cents per 100 Ibs. to poses West. 
*REAT LONDON TEA CC 
801 w ashington Street, aban “Mass. 





Ayer'sCherry Pectoral 


“ORRVILLE, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1882, 
“Having been subject toa bronchial 


COLDS 
affection, with frequent colds for 


a number of years, I hereby certify that AYER'S CuER- 
RY PECTORAL gives me prompt relief, and is the most 
effective remedy I have ever tried. 


JAMES A. HAMILTON, 
Editor of The Crescent.” 


COUGHS “MT. GILEAD, Ohio, June 26, 1882. 
“I have used AYER’s CHERRY 
Proven AL this epring for a severe 


cough and lung trouble with good effect. and I am 
pleased to recommend it to any one similarly affected, 


HARVEY BAUGHMAN, 
Proprietor Globe Hotel.” 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
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looked. "They can be removed by Buows's Vensirvon | NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. | 


ComFitTs, or Worm Lozenges. 2 cts. a box. [Adp, | 


——___—_—__ 
The germs of scrofula, latent in every person, are 


destroyed by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists.[ Adv. 
BREE er TEN 
Living witnesses certify to the efficacy of Hood's ¥ 


Sarsaparilla. Ask your neighbor. 100 doses, $1. [Adb. | 








TUDENTS willing to work for an education have best 
advantages at Mt.Carroli(Lils.) Seminary.Vreads free 


RINTERS send stamp for Wholesale list of Blank 
Cards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


A CHOICE Fancy Advertgin Cards, 10 cents. 
100 for 2 cents. GEM C yon, Mass. 


N484E CATARRH. Radical Cure. Send We.(st’ps) 
for Pamphlet to Dr. PYBURN, Sacramento, Cal. 


™ Sandwich Islands, all different, 20 cents 
3) ATLAS STAMP Co., Station A, Boston, Mass. 


ONE-CENT) HANDSOME NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


50 Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


1G PAY to sell our Household articles. 2 sam les and 
terms, l0c. UNION NOVELTY CO.., Castile, N. Y 


10 LARGE Fancy Adv vertising ¢ Cc cm ey differ- 
ent, for 0 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


UBBER STAMPS. Best Made. Immense Catalo us 
tee toAgts. TheG.A.HARPER MFG.CO.Ciev'land, 





























Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer: | 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. | 


WHAT’S SAVED IS GAINED. 
Werkingmen will economize Le Dr.Pierce's 
edicines. His “Pleasant urgative Pellets” and 
*Soiaee Medical Discovery” cleanse the blood and sys- 
tem, thus peeventn fevers and other serious diseases, 
and curing all scrofulous and other bumors.By druggists. | 








aus, , INGED CHRISTMAS CA 
cape FD NINTMAR CARDS 
X-MAS fringe, no, fo” a see math Fat 
; CARDS : maidson &¢Co.y Cindinnalt, 0. : 








— NOTICE. 


100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Scra; 
all different. The finest collection ever offer 
money: By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps. 
ETNA CARD CO., 104 Fulton St., New York. 


D SING TO ALI 
NEW AX SEONG CHILDREN . 


Sextuple Trick. 


BY MAIL a 15 conte, MORES OR 
E. F. GILBERT, Lyons, N. Y. 


GREATEST DISCOVERY SINCE 1492, 
Rd colds, sore throat, bronchitis, laryngitis, 


Books, 
for the 











GENTS WANTED to sell our Games and pete 4 
the Holidays. Send for Circulars. AMERICAN Be | 
LISHING Co., Hartford,Chicago,Cincinnati, or St. L aa 
{ Fine st Mixed Foreign Stampe; Iceland, Bo- | 
livia, Dominica, &c., 8c. Specialty sheets on | 
ASHFIELD, P. 0. Box 3080, New York 


Send six cents for my ew set of Sos | 


CARDS. Cards and revised Pric 


~— * C, TOLLNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
100 “SCRAP BOOK PICTU RES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 


fer Pictures, 10c.; 2 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
for 25c. Vame this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


YOUNG MEN & — TELEGRAPHY here and we 

acs you a situation. Circu- 

lars fre e. VALENTINE BROs.. Janesville, Wis. 

Var. Foreign Stamps, lWc.; 100 mixed, 5c. Send 

for sheets of Stamps at 3355 per ct. commission. 
NICKEL STAMP CO., West Winsted, Conn. 


SILKS For PATCHWORK 


six 2 





approval. A. E. 














in endless variety of 
beautiful styles. Send 
. Stamps for samples. Yale Silk W orks,New Haven,Ct 


Ll GOLD BEVEL- EDGE  SHRISTM: AS and 


NEW YEAR A DS, 2 cents. 
ww. tag WITBECK Nassau, N.Y 





jon in its early stages, nothing equals 
Peres’ 's “430lden Medical Discovery.” It is also a great 
| blood-purifier and strength-restorer or tonic, and for 
gd complaint and costive conditions of the bowels it 
has no equal. Sold by druggists. 


AGENTS WANTED to Sell 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Boous for Children, Books for Adults, Gems of 
Beauty. Sell on al sht. For circulars and terms 














go two alike, Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures 

15 cents. This offer was never equalled. Address 
TUTTLE & CO., Importers, Hamden, Conn. 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 


Music for 12c.; 100Horseshoe. Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, loc. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


. Terrible Cyclone. For Stercoscopic Views show- 
ing the dreadful ruinsin Rochester, Minn.. caused by 
the terrible cyclone of Aug. 2ist., address ALFRED PaT- 
TERSON, Rochester, Minn. 25c. each; 2.50 ® doz. postpaid. 


OOKKEEPING MADE EASY and taught oy | 

mail. 2) Lessons and elegant cloth-bound Text Boo 
teaching six methods, single and double entry, postpaid, 
$1.00. Prof. HENRY E, ¢ HAMBEKS, Monticello, Ar 


HONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet | 
and illustrations for popinuere sent on application. Ad- | 
dress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


AttEagrivs and FASTEST-SELLING BOOKS. 
Wanted, Cheapest Bibles ever published. 


Lucrative Trt for ex: 
LISHING CO., Pnila, Pa. 


IRESIDE PU ING ¢ 
Barlow’s hy,» Blue. 
‘or sale by Grocers. 


The Family Wash 
D.' 5. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


MAS CARDS BY MAIL 


Send us 2) two-ct. stamps and we will forward 
by mail, 0s8t-paid, 6 - eguneeaia FRINGED 


Christma: S, ho two a 
NATIONAL $U DGET CO., (Box 1910), Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS Wante for handsome illustrated stand- 
ard 

works of character; great Boo ks and Bibles 

variety; low in price; Se fast; needed everywhere ; 

Uberal terms. BRADLEY. GARRETSON & CO., 68 

North Fourth Street, Philad Iphia, Pa 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS should not 


be ordered before reading 
third cover of Premium List. 


our advertisement on 
Music and Cards are 
ona ys welcome. Send for Catalogue. 
Fr. - TRIF! ET, 19 Franklin St., ears Mass, 
ING PAPER BLOCK 


HOME, SCHOOL STORE 


Five sizes. ; SPAULDING & TEWKSBURY, 
12c. per lb. } 238 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


POR Boys and Girls. Illustrated with Pen Scrolis, etc. 

Sent by mail for 6 2-cent stamps. 3for 2 cents. 100 
Selections for Autograph Albums sent free with each Al- | 
bum. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. | 


28 ( ‘omplete Sets Handsome Cards for Collectors (80 














SHORT-H ANI 





rienced men, Write to us. 























cards)all cut in shape for 75c. Bcomplete (14)Comic 
eards,75¢.All different 0 te Ben JhromoVisttingCards 
with name, lic. Elegant Silk-Fringed Birthday, Christ- 
mas or New Year Cards, l0c. Montpelier, Vt. 


PAT ENTS ALONZO BELL (Late Assistant Secretary 

of the Interior) Secures American and 

Foreign Patents, Registration of Trade Marks, Labels 

and Copyrights. Patent Titles Examined. Specifications 

and Drawings of any Patent issued since 186 sent on re- 

ceipt of % cts. Ruler of Practice and Patent Laws, XD cts. 
931 F Street, Washington, D.C, 


Card Co., 











PAYSON 5 serena 


jecorative work on linen 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists 


I. C. C.--A. Q. RIO. C. T. 


Any one conting ~ their address, will receive a rare 
literar ra laining the above m ~ tg 
tion. at DEAL ¢ OF! EE CO., 90 Friend St. Bosto 
Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATTLER 
(warrented) mailed for thirty 
‘Cents in dimes or stam Throw awa 
worthless rubbers,and retreve yourmind. | 

A . 



























REIGN STAMPS, Best $1 packet ever put up. 
100 var., including Angola, Bulgaria, Ice’ |, Java. 
Martinique. Newfoundland, Orange State. Paraguay 


Sandwich Istands, San Marino, St. Christopher, Uraguay. 
Venezuela, &c. Send @1 for it new. Cire. free. or with Io 
mixed foreign stanrps.5c.G. H. Richmond, Northfield, Vt. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 
BIG MONEY. | 


Immediately address 
JUTDD CO,, Hl Broadway, 





ORANGE 









New York. 
} 


address C. B. BEACH & CO., Chicago, Dl. 
‘a Pr The American Type Co. 
Printing Presses, 
moderate cost, also Type 
and every requisite. Soha 
10 cents for Catalogue. In- 
Price low; anybody can apply on Steep or Flat su.- 
face; materials Sorepts, Fire-proof. Send at once for 
Illustrated Book. N.Y. Slate Rooting Co., Phila., Pa. 
cents Laren Bale ete. 
ODWARD & CO., 
sia and 819 Broadway, N.Y. 


18 Vesey St., New York, fur- 
nish Small Printing Presses 
(hand and foot power) at 

TYPE, ETC. struction Book 25 cents. 

For New Roofs. For Old Roofs. 
We will send free 5 complete pieces 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
full size, best paper. that would cost 
$2.00 at any Music Store, with our 

FREE Catalogue for 1884, on receipt of 10 


RUPTURE CURED 


| without the injury ere inflict, or hindrance from 
labor. by MAN’S method. His book 
contajns endorseme —* a Phy sicians, Ministers, Mer- 
| chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
| for 10 cents. Office, 21 Broadway, New Y ork. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED. 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS - morechal 
| seit and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET OF 
FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and C herrie s—very 
aaa and from original designs. Full-size. Mailed on 
receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 


Mention this ae Bor 
SCOTT & Ow NE, 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made, 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
Specially adapted for lady canvas- 
sers. Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 12% Water St., 
Exclusive territory. 





Boston, Mass. 
Particulars free. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 
TE wm 
aa‘T 
MADZs. 


Send for 
Circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, New Haven, Ct. 





















COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Send three-cent stamp for new 
illustrated 36-; Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 
| 597 Washingto: 









} 


AY 
Why 





AY 


m St., 
TON, MASS. 


D i 
END 








make purchased 
used at New England 
Conservatory of 
Music. Finest tone, 
greatest durability. 
Send for catalogue giv- 
ing full description. 
Address 
597 Washington st. | | 
Boston, | 


CROUP REMEDY ‘isan 


branous Croup. The proprietor of this medicine has | 
used a in his private practice for the past twenty years, 
and in suets om case of any kind of Croup i ad 
never fail ocure. The remedy is tasteless, and 
perfectly harmless, containing no poison or deleterious 
a mple with directions sent free ba 

1 on a3 epretien. x aoe we nts per box 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Stereo pieem, all res. Views illustrating every 
subject for Public Exh bition, &e. profitable business 
for a man with smali capital. Also ‘ia Lanterns for 
home amusement. 116-page Illustrated Catalogue free. 
McAllister, Manufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., ‘N. Y. 


MONEY LOANED 


On Improved REAL 

ESTATE in St. Paui, Minneapolis, and other prosper- 
ous cities in Minnesota, so as to net the lender 

‘@) PER ANNUM | Payable semi- 

= ence. The best of references. Write 

‘or Circular. Mention Compan. Address 


annually in N. 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn. 


| oF 














| 








Y. Exchange. Conservative valuations. 
Ample securities. 14 years successful ex- 












FOR Te EA, 
Y BUILDING 
= le of metal plates, 2x3 inches 
in size, ribbed up to represent 
bricks, doors and  bindows: beau- 
tifully painted in See colors; 28 
pm Houses, barn: 
and fences can be built with these 
. Sent post oe oe by a 
mail for ae ere anna: a = _ 
WALTEI J : le 
437 Ww ‘abash Ave. Chicago, II 


~@OOD NEWS 
to LADIES! 


Greate st inducements eve ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beay- . 
tiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Cc 








GREATAMERICAN 


MPAN\’ 


SEVENTY of this | 
and | 


ee as, 


int YourOnn:? mets 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Worthy Gift for the Holidays. 


As Amateur Outfit with which any one can TAKE 

TURES of the highest excellence. Manual of 
caer with new Descriptive Catalogue, 
given away. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 


| (Established in 1802.) 421 Broome St., ad York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Bifies, & Revolvers. 
OUR $i5. SHOT-GUN 
eld stamp for om How 
Tilus, Catalo, ue, 1883-84 


_®. POWELL & SON, 180 Main Street, CINCINNATT.O. 


500, O00 ACRES 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 


N FULL PARTICULARS 
FREE. 

CHARLES L. COLBY, D 

Mention) Land Comunissioner, 

| Comp'n. § MYLWAUKEE, WIS. 


IIN WISCONSIIN 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHMLOSOPHICAL ANS OnE GHEMICAL | APPARATUS 
pti 


ten Catalogues, 
QUEEN &CO., Opticians, P HILADELPHIA 
2 GOLD MEDAL 


















| ADDRESS, 














rn 


( +0 ITARS 
Haynes’ Excelsior American Guitars. 
HAYNES’ EXCELSIOR BANJOS. 
Dobson’s Patent Silver Bell Banjos. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., = Beste Mass, 








Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMER CAN T 
P. O. Box 289. 










5 Vesey St., New York 
OPTICIANS. 
PERFECTED 


SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES | 


| 
The approaching Holidays cause 
| 
| 





us to solicit your prompt applica- 

tion for Holiday List of useful, 

amusing, instructive and novel 

Gifts for both young and old. 
Remember a _ postal card wil | 

secure you the List free on men- 

| tion of this paper. |M 





| ABSOLUTELY 


THE STANDARD 
SILK 
IHL 40 








THE BEST Wi LSON’S 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute. The onl 


| absolutely first-class Sowing Machine in the 


World, Sent on trial. Warranted 5 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and take ular 

A a ents Wanted. THE Tog SEWING 
INE CO., Chicago or New York. 


years. 





Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 
RATIS. 


ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 


86 Hudson 8t., N, ¥. P.O. Box 3773, TRADE MARK. | 





“ANVUd GIVA-WIIK 





PILES, HUMORS, i. 


Sait t ma, 
Salt Rheum, 
prosy, and at diseases of gl ay oo aor 
pao Meare ” by FOWLE’s PI AND HI 
CURE, Many weeny cures + “thirty y 
for a Pamphiet. HENRY D. FOWL! 

Mention this paper. Boston, Mass. 


CLUETT’S 
porn COLL A Ry 


CUFFS 


MARh. 











AND 
TRADE 

MONARCH SHIRTS 

SOLD BY LEADING jf 








D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


157 BEARSORN st. sCHiCACO, iLL 


CLOVER BLOSSOMS 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 









rd 

CENT STAMP will se- 
I bad cure a new ILLUSTATED 
INSTRUCTIVE Book on Ox- 


YGEN TREATMENT, free by mail. Address 
DR, PEIRO, 83 Madison Street, Chicago. 














WITH 


Patent Guard and Knife-Rest Combined. 


Best cutting Blades made. 


CALIFORNIA ROSEWOOD HANDLE with Nickel Bolster, $1.25 per pair; Nickel Bolster & Cap, $1.50 per pair. 
EBONY HANDLE Nickel Bolster, $1.75 per pair; Ebony Handle, Nickel Bolster and Cap, $2 per pair. 
IVORY AND METAL SILVER-PLATED HANDLES (like cut) $3 per pair. 


prices. Steels to match at fair prices. 


GOODELL 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Cutlery, &c. 
CO., Antrim, N. H., or 77 Chambers Street, 


- GOODELL’S: 


BEST 


Carving Knife & Fork. 
aan 








By mail postpaid for above 














WASHER 


We will guarantee the a ee EER to Ge homer 

work and do it easier and in less time than any other machin: 

in the world. Warranted five years, and if it "hon't wash the 
clothes clean without rubbing, refund the 


, ACENTS WANTED  WieCak SHOT? 


pon 

ee ¢ 
$5. Sample to 
1 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 





» we will money. 


eS 


Knight’s New Book sent free. 
Address, L. A. KNicHY. 16 E. Third St., Cincinnati. 0. 


|THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 


BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open 
in position to insert into the 
Re button-hole of the cuff. . 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 
United States. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 

¢., send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNNELL & €O.’8 Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruction in 














Telegraphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 
tion, explanation and illustrations. 


J. H. BUNNELL & CO,, 112 Liberty St., New York. 


LADIES |. 








LADY’S BOO a 1884 
will contain more for iis PRI than any 
other Fashion Magazine published. “Groaherives 
Address Gopry’s, Box H, H., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE ART INFERCHAROS, p | fortnightly 26 page il. 

bpeteated journal of all Art amiwerin 
aut Embro Sit fee Corving. Medelli ing. kor 

t: XTRA FULL-PAG ES IN COLOR, MONTH- 

LY ;_also regular full- een gH R working design 

cupplements Questions emg | answered in ned Ae 
nd su stions given without charge, Establishe 

The on art er giving colored supplemer ts, 

th tree months subscriptions recet 1+ 4 

for sample copy C Sy yay of Mlustraved 

oo handbooks on all branches of Art Mention 

this WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Seeses ts NeW 





P Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Darabiliey: aa Cheapness, Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















PRANG’S 


XMAS CARDS, 
NEW YEAR CARDS, 
VALENTINES, 
EASTER CARDS, 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, 


To be had each in 













their season at all 
principal Art 
Stores and 
leading Station- 
ers’. 


PRANG’S 
XMAS CARDS 


On all the Counters. 


PRANG’S 
VALENTINES 

In Preparation, 
The finest, 
richest, chast- 
est, that Amer- 
can Art can 


= _ produce. 
=> __ 


FOR 


= Lover, Mother, 


te” 








‘- 5 Sister, Brother 

= 5 ——= Spouse, or 
Friend. 

PRAMS stmietttaAs CAD! ’ f j De 























Burnetrs Favoring Extracts. 


Consumers who study their interests and health will demand of their grocer BURNET?’s STANDARD 
FLavorinc Extracts, and refuse to accept ADULTERATED COMPOUNDS, which are 
pushed by the dealer because they render a better profit. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
RURNETT’S HAND-BOOK of Flowers and Precious Stones will be sent free to any address. 











Tribune. 


THE LEADING PAPER! 


SELLS FOR THREE CENTS. 


AND IS WORTH IT! 














THE TRIBUNE now sells for*three cents a copy; the Sunday paper for the same price. The 
rates to mail subscribers, postage prepaid, are as follows: 


1 Year. 6 Months. 3 Months. 1 Month. 


DAILY, with Sunday................ $8.50 $4.25 $2.15 0.75 
DAILY, without Sunday............ 7.00 3.50 1.75 0.75 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE............... 1.50 


The yearly rates make the price to mail subscribers about two cents a copy. At this remark- 
ably low rate, THE DartLy TRIBUNE gives the most and the best quality for the least money of any 
New York journal. THe TRIBUNE now costs no more per year than the majority of country dailies. 
No matter what papers you take, you can now afford T'HE TRIBUNE. The Sunday paper at 3 cents is 
a great bargain. It is a rapidly growing paper, is now ahead of the Daily, and increases every 
Sunday. 

THe TRIBUNE is the leading New York Daily. Its news is complete and its tone is pure. It 
aims to be the best, cleanest, and most valuable political and family newspaper. While reporting 
the daily life of the whole globe, THe TRIBUNE prints most prominently and fully what is of most 
interest to intelligent men and women. Space is especially given to all the higher interests of Society, 
the Government and the Business World. 

In politics, THe TRIBUNE is heartily Republican, and aims to be the most accurate exponent of 
the best sentiment of the party. During the Presidential Campaign of 1884 it will be an indispensable 
paper. Having its own telegraph line to Washington, its reports of Government affairs are notably 
complete. No politician can afford to be without THe TRIBUNE when Congress is in session; nor can 
any friend of American Industry, in view of the jealous watch THE TripuNeE keeps on all matters 
pertaining to the Tariff and Protection. 

For families, Toe TRIBUNE is a thoroughly good and useful paper. It employs the most compe- 
tent writers to criticise books, music, the drama, and works of art. It refuses to print the demoraliz- 
ing details of vice, which many of the papers resort to, to build up a circle of readers among people 
of low and coarse tastes, and it believes that there can be no progress without a recognition of an 
overruling power in the affairs of men. 

Tue SunDAY TRIBUNE is the best edition of the week. It always has 12 pages, and often 16. It 
is a bright, entertaining, valuable sheet, having expensive cable dispatches from Europe, and a great 
variety of correspondence choice literary miscellany, and entertaining local features. It can be sub- 
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FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 


So well and so favorably known have the Waterbury Watches become, that boys tease for them by day and 
dream of them by night. The cut illustrates Father Time, Jr., answering the dreams of his little “Times” by 
giving each a Waterbury Watch as a Christmas Present. Send for Circular to 

WATERBURY WATCH CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
GEORGE MERRITT, Selling Agent. 52 Maiden Lane, New York City, 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY 








